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HE  LIKES  THE  INSTRUCTOR 

As  I  give  careful  consideration  to  each  number  of  the  Instructor,  it  is 
sometimes  a  source  of  regret  to  me  to  realize  how  v/e  in  the  wards  fail  to 
appreciate  and  make  the  most  of  the  valuable  instructions,  advice,  and 
teaching  helps  so  generously  and  efficiently  supplied  by  the  general  officers 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

— Walter  W.  Barrett,  Stake  Board  Member,  Phoeniz,  Arizona. 


QUICK  RETURNS 

Ehas  Castle  tells  me  my  article  appeared  in  the  January  Instructor. 
[Note:  about  Fort  Sill  Sunday  School.]  He  has  already  heard  from  three 
mothers,  who  asked  him  to  look  up  their  sons  and  invite  them  to  church. 

— Richard  D.  Rees,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 
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GOSPEL  SCHOLARSHIP-AN  ANALOGY 

By  Dr.  John  T.  Wahlquist 
of  the  General  Board 


Does  a  Latter-day  Saint  have  to  be  a 
scholar?  Occasionally,  the  best  approach  to 
a  difficult  question  is  an  analogy.  Let  us  pose 
the  same  question  in  another  realm.  Does  a 
good  American  have  to  be  a  scholar?  What 
does  Americanism  involve?  Obviously,  a 
man  can  pay  his  taxes,  obey  the  laws,  re- 
spond to  the  draft,  and  bear  arms  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  country,  without  being  much  of 
a  scholar.  But,  will  these  acts  mean  as  much 
to  him  as  they  do  to  the  man  who  knows  the 
history  of  his  country?  Compare  the  illiterate 
man  with  the  graduate  of  an  American  high 
school  —  who  makes  the  better  soldier? 
Which  man  is  the  better  prepared  to  make  a 
sacrifice  or  meet  a  crisis  —  the  man  who 
fights  because  he  must  or  the  man  who  de- 
fends the  fundamental  rights  of  man? 

Personally,  I  would  put  my  trust  in  the 
man  who  knows  the  story  of  the  rights  of 
man.  The  best  soldier  is  the  man  who  knows 
the  great  documents  of  American  democracy: 
(1)  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (about  29 
A.D.),  wherein  Jesus  of  Nazareth  admonish- 
es man  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  establish- 
ment of  righteousness,  mercy,  and  peace 
throughout  the  world;  (2)  the  Magna  Charta 
(1215),  wrested  from  King  John,  which 
marked  the  passing  of  law  by  royal  decree 
and  the  beginning  of  parliamentary  legisla- 
tion; (3)  the  Mayflower  compact  (1620), 
wherein  the  Pilgrims  sought  to  establish  in 
their  new  home  the  basic  rights  which  they 
had  failed  to  attain  in  England;  (4)  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  (England,  1689), 
which  contains  the  germ  of  most  later  laws 


on  religious  freedom,  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
independence  of  judges,  and  free  elections; 
(5)  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (1776), 
which  includes  the  fundamental  statement  of 
inalienable  rights,  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  and  the  idea  that  "gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;"  (6)  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (1789),  the  deliberate  creation  of  a 
sovereign  people,  limiting  and  defining  the 
powers  of  their  government  in  order  to  make 
their  liberties  secure;  (7)  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights  (1789-91),  guaranteeing  religious 
freedom,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  trial  by  jury,  and  orderly  processes  of 
law;  (8)  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points 
(1918),  a  milestone  in  the  process  of  out- 
lawing war  and  emphasizing  the  right  of  men 
everywhere  to  live  peacefully  together;  and, 
lastly  (9),  the  Atlantic  Charter  (1941),  a 
declaration  by  the  representatives  of  two 
great  democracies,  setting  forth  the  rights 
which  all  men  throughout  the  world,  not  a 
limited  few,  should  be  able  to  enjoy  and  call 
their  own. 

The  necessity  of  scholarship  is  recognized 
by  the  Army  officials  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  government 
has  rejected  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  illit- 
erates— interpreted  to  mean  men  who  have 
not  reached  fourth  or  fifth  grade  scholastic 
requirements.  The  officers,  most  of  whom  are 
college  or  high  school  graduates,  are  sent  to 
so-called    "indoctrination"    schools    to   give 
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them  greater  insight  into  the  Cause  for  which 
they  are  fighting. 

And,  now  the  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  reUgious  realm.  It  is  true  that  a 
Latter-day  Saint  can  pay  his  tithes  and  of- 
ferings, attend  meetings,  and  perform  his  du- 
ties in  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  manner 
without  being  much  of  a  scholar.  But,  he 
can  not  be  a  missionary,  or  a  Sunday  School 
teacher,  or  a  member  of  a  Stake  Board,  un- 
less he  is  somewhat  of  a  scholar.  The  train- 
ing at  the  mission  home,  the  Sunday  School 
^Vard  Faculty  meetings,  and  the  Stake  Board 
meetings  are  all  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  scholarship  of  Latter-day  Saints  who 
have  been  assigned  special  responsibilities. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  Latter-day  Saint 
can  have  much  influence,  even  among  his  own 
people,  unless  he  attains  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  scholarship.  He  must  have  some 
familiarity  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
modern-day  revelation — the  Bible,  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price.  He  must  know  consid- 
erable about  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
its  leaders — ^the  significance  of  the  various 
epochs  and  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
godly.    If  he  is  going  to  understand  the  pro- 


nouncements of  the  present-day  Church  lead- 
ers, he  must  be  able  to  "read  between  the 
lines"— to  see  the  consistency  between  pres- 
ent declarations  and  past  policies  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  threads  that  hold  the  great  organ- 
ization together. 

However,  we  must  not  enthrone  scholar- 
ship. It  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  After 
all,  the  final  goal  is  the  preparation  of  Mor- 
mons who  meet  the  problems  of  the  world 
as  Saints.  Nor,  is  it  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
are  using  the  term,  entirely  a  matter  of  the 
head.  No  doubt,  many  of  our  advanced  stu- 
dents have  found  it  is  easier  to  study  non- 
Mormon  literature  than  Mormon  literature. 
Actually,  there  is  a  great  field  for  Latter-day 
Saint  scholarship,  without  involving  so- 
called  "sectarian"  teachings.  We  need  schol- 
ars in  our  Church  schools  and  seminaries, 
who  are,  above  all  else,  true  to  Latter-day 
Saints'  ideals.  Just  as  the  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  must  be  filled  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  American  heritage,  so  must  the 
true  Latter-day  Saint  be  emotionally  respon- 
sive to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  At  the 
same  time,  both  must  recognize  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man- 
kind, and  both  must  strive  for  the  realization 
of  more  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  here  on  earth. 


THE  GOSPEL'S  POWER 

Our  Latter-day-Saint  Sunday  schools  are,  potentially,  the  greatest 
agency  on  earth  for  mobilizing  power.  In  Sunday  School  we  learn  how  to 
spiritually  equip  ourselves  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  priesthood,  and 
it  is  the  priesthood — the  priesthood  alone — which  can  harness  God's  pow- 
er, the  only  ultimate,  everlasting  force. 

With  God's  power  synchronized  to  our  faith  in  executing  His  com- 
mands, the  ponderous  tread  of  dictators'  armies  will  never  shake  the 
ground  beneath  us,  for  the  rock  of  truth  paves  our  routes  of  march. 

Christ's  lips  spoke  our  assurance  of  this  source  of  strength  when,  at 
the  Roman  Bar  of  Justice,  He  told  Pilate,  "Thou  couldest  have  no  power 
at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above." 

Our  Sunday  Schools,  through  increasing  our  efficiency  in  God's  ser- 
vice, are  expediting  the  supply  route  to  this  self-same  authority  which  de- 
fied Pilate.  This  route,  unlike  the  now  historic  Burma  Road,  can  never  be 
severed  by  an  enemy's  master  encircling  maneuver.  It  may,  however, 
through  failure  of  the  necessary  traffic  of  prayer,  faith,  and  good  deeds, 
disintegrate  through  disuse. 

Power  and  force,  assert  the  tyrants  who  connive  to  rule  over  us,  are 
the  only  laws  which  all  men  recognize.  In  the  letter,  if  not  the  implication, 
we  are  in  accord  with  this  assertion,  for  in  Sunday  School  we  prepare  to 
grasp  the  rod  of  a  mighty  empire.  May  we  ever  be  inspired  to  employ  this 
power  in  promoting  man's  growth,  instead  of  his  destruction.— Joseph  W. 
Backman,  Jr. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDING  PATRIARCH 

By  John  Henry  Evans 


Patriarch  Joseph  F.  Smith,  who,  as  the 
year  1943  opened,  assumed  his  duties  as  head 
Patriarch  to  the  Church,  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Hyrum  Smith,  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  sixth  president  of  the 
Church,  great-grandson  of  Hyrum  Smith,  sec- 
ond presiding  patriarch,  and  great-great- 
grandson  of  Joseph  Smith ,  father  of  the 
Prophet,  and  the  first  presiding  patriarch  in 
this  dispensation. 

According  to  a  revelation  given  to  the 
Prophet  in  March,  1835,  (Sec.  107,  verses 
40,  41 )  "the  order  of  this  priesthood  was 
confirmed  to  be  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  and  rightly  belongs  to  the  literal  de- 
scendants of  the  chosen  seed,  to  whom  the 
promises  were  made.  [It]  was  instituted 
in  the  days  of  Adam  and  came  down  by  line- 
age" from  Adam  on.  This  is  the  only  heredi- 
tary office  in  the  Church. 

Mormonism  has  given  a  new  definition  to 
the  word  "patriarch."  In  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary there  are  five  separate  definitions  to 
the  word.  These  are,  briefly :  ( 1 )  the  fa- 
ther, or  ruler,  of  a  tribe  ( ancient ) ;  ( 2 )  the 
title  given  to  the  president  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  Sanhedrin;  (3)  the  honorary  title  of 
the  papal  bishop  who  presided  over  other 
bishops;  (4)  a  "person  regarded  as  the  fa- 
ther, or  founder,"  of  a  race,  family,  or  relig- 
ion; and  (5)  an  "old  man."  It  is  the  last  of 
these  definitions  that  comes  to  mind  when 
the  twentieth-century  man  thinks  of,  or  uses 
the  word. 

But  in  our  Church  the  presiding  patriarch 
has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  an  old  man — at  least 
when  he  was  appointed  to  that  office.  Joseph 
Smith,  Senior,  was  sixty-two  when  he  was 
ordained  a  patriarch,  in  1833;  Hyrum  Smith, 
his  son,  was  in  his  thirty-ninth  year  when 
he  was  called  to  fill  this  position,  in  1841. 
Ashael  Smith,  brother  of  the  first  patriarch, 
was  seventy-one  years  of  age  when  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment.  The  two  John 
Smiths  who  followed  in  this  office  were,  re- 
spectively, sxity-eight  and  twenty-two.  The 
former  was  uncle  to  the  Prophet;  the  latter, 
the  son  of  Hyrum  Smith.  Hyrum  G.  Smith, 
grandson  of  the  second  John  Smith,  was  made 
presiding  patriarch  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  present  presiding  patri- 
arch, is  forty-four  years  old.  He  is  the 
eighth  to  hold  this  office  in  the  Church  of  our 
time.  The  average  age  of  our  presiding 
patriarchs  is  forty-eight,  and  a  man  is  not 
old  at  forty-eight. 

Patriarch   Smith   got   Mormonism  by   ab- 


sorption. In  the  home  he  inhaled,  unawares, 
as  all  children  do,  the  spirit  that  enveloped 
him.  And  since  that  spirit  was  one  of  loyalty, 
virtue,  integrity,  and  faith,  he  accordingly, 
without  realizing  it,  found  himself  possessed 
of  these  virtues.  Which  shows  how  indis- 
pensable it  is  that  the  home  exudes  an  at- 
mosphere of  religion. 

Then,  first  in  America  and  afterwards  in 
Europe,  Joseph  traveled  with  his  father  on 
his  preaching  tours.  As  a  small  boy  he  used 
to  sit  on  the  stand,  at  quarterly  conferences 
in  Utah  and  adjoining  states,  while  his  father 
and  others  expatiated  on  various  gospel 
themes.  In  Europe,  too,  while  his  father  pre- 
sided over  the  mission  there,  Joseph,  then 
in  his  early  adolescence,  traveled  over  the 
continent  attending  priesthood  meeting,  go- 
ing to  conferences,  and  listening  to  his  father 
dispense  the  Word.  Incidentally,  the  boy 
counted  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  sermons 
pteached  by  his  father,  and  no  two  of  them 
were  alike — an  interesting  comment  on  hu- 
man versitality. 

Here  was  another  process  of  absorption  at 
work  in  the  education  of  a  future  presiding 
patriarch.  First  of  all,  there  was  the  mere 
listening  to  preachings  on  many  themes, 
which  covered  the  whole  range  of  the  gospel. 
Then  there  was  the  drinking  in  of  the  spirit 
that  always  went  with  the  addresses  of  Hy- 
rum M.  Smith — clarity,  intelligence,  and  a 
tremendous  earnestness.  For  one  did  not 
forget  what  the  apostle  said  nor  the  way  in 
which  he  said  it. 

When  Joseph  visited  conferences  with  his 
father  at  home,  he  met  all  the  other  Church 
authorities.  For  they  usually  traveled  in 
pairs.  At  such  times,  on  the  way  to  the  con- 
ferences and  back,  he  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
men  in  their  off-the-record  lives.  In  particu- 
lar, he  enjoyed  the  humor  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Anthon  H.  Lund,  who  had  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  anecdotes  which  he  told,  one  after  an- 
other. Thus  the  boy  learned  to  know  and 
therefore  to  like  his  fellow  travelers. 

Far  from  looking  upon  his  twenty-two 
years  of  educational  work — studies  at  several 
colleges  and  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Utah  and  other  institutions — with  longing  or 
regret,  now  that  he  has  changed  his  vocation, 
he  regards  that  work  as  an  asset. 

For  one  thing,  his  work  has  been  with 
young  people,  whom  he  knows  intimately 
and  loves.  He  believes  that  young  men  and 
women  are  all  religious  at  heart,  that  they 
are  looking  for  anchorage  in  this  much- 
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troubled  world.  Already  there  has  been  a 
wide-spread  interest  awakened  in  young  peo- 
ple in  certain  circles  over  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  patriarch.  "Here  is  one  whom 
we  know,"  they  say,  "and  who  knows  us." 
And  they  want  patriarchal  blessings. 

And  then,  for  another  thing,  Patriarch 
Smith  believes  that  his  office  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  real  help  to  the  youth  of  the 
Church.  He  does  not  look  upon  patriarchal 
blessings  as  a  form  of  fortune  telling.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  the  element  of  prophecy 
in  a  particular  blessing.  But  a  patriarchal 
blessing  may,  by  its  insight  into  character, 
by  its  direction,  by  its  motivation,  give  to 
youth  the  balanced  life  which  they  seek, 
something  to  tie  to,  a  spiritual  anchor. 

Speaking  of  "fortune-teUing,"  there  is  to 
be  no  charge  for  any  patriarchal  blessing  in 
the  general  office.  Before  Christmas  a  wo- 
man called  him  up  on  the  telephone,  to  say 
that  she  wanted  to  give  her  two  grandchildren 
patriarchal  blessings  as  a  Christmas^ gift. 
"My  dear  sister,"  he  said,  "you  can't  do  that. 
Only  the  Lord  can  give  a  blessing!"  And, 
on  another  occasion,  a  woman  called  on  him 
at  the  office,  to  ask  his  advice  on  the  problem 
as  to  whether  her  daughter  should  marry  a 
soldier.  After  giving  her  the  necessary  coun- 
sel, she  took  out  of  her  purse  a  piece  of 
money,  which,  of  course,  he  refused.  "But 
what  you  have  told  me  is  worth  that!"  she 
exclaimed.  "That  may  be  so,"  he  replied, 
"but  my  advise  is  not  to  be  paid  for  in  money!" 

Elder  Smith,  as  one  would  imagine,  has 
faith  in  prayer  and  in  those  in  authority  in 
spiritual  concerns.  Twice  in  his  life  recently 
he  has  been  kept  on  this  side  of  the  veil  by 


the  prayer  of  faith — of  which  the  telling  of 
one  will  suffice. 

Last  year  he  came  home  from  the  East 
with  pneumonia,  and  was  taken  immediately 
to  the  hospital.  At  once  he  was  put  into  an 
oxygen  tent.  His  fever  rose  to  the  danger 
point.  His  life  was  in  the  balance.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  slip  quietly  into* 
the  Other  World.  But  he  did  not.  And 
the  reason,  he  firmly  believes,  was  a  prayer 
offered  in  his  behalf  by  President  Heber  J. 
Grant  at  one  of  the  weekly  council  meetings 
of  the  general  authorities  in  the  Temple.  At 
that  very  moment  Brother  Smith's  tempera- 
ture dropped  to  normal,  and  remained  there 
during  the  rest  of  his  stay  at  the  hospital. 

While  he  was  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  three  years  ago,  he  was  ofEered 
a  position  there  at  a  good  salary.  Later  he 
was  offered  a  similar  position  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  from  which  he  had  a  leave  of 
absence.  The  opportunities,  he  believed, 
were  better  at  the  Wisconsin  school,  because 
it  was  in  the  graduate  school.  He  was  in  a 
quandary.  He  wanted  to  come  home,  and 
yet  he  wanted  to  stay  in  the  eastern  institu- 
tion. 

He  wrote  to  President  Grant.  President 
Grant  advised  him  to  come  home,  and  he  did. 
He  believes  that,  when  you  ask  a  presiding 
official  for  advice,  you  should  follow  it. 

Joseph  F.  Smith  has  no  sympathy  with  any 
young  Mormon  who  seeks  to  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel.  "Never  once,"  he  says, 
"have  I  found  my  religion  anything  but  an 
asset."  And  he  has  some  interesting  stories 
to  reinforce  this  idea  of  open  loyalty  to  the 
faith. 
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Bread  Upon  The  Waters 

(A  Sonnet) 


By  Bertha  A,  Kleinman 


How  little  bread  upon  the  waters  cast! 
How  little  oil  upon  the  troubled  sea — 
How  can  I  feed  the  waters  that  are  past. 
That  precious  manna  shall  return  to  me! 
Perchance  some  measure  filled  and  running 

o*er, 
I  yet  can  share  with  someone  who  has  less, 
Perhaps  some  Balm  of  Gilead  I  can  pour 
Upon  a  troubled  heart  in  its  distress! 
Perchance  some  pilgrim  weary  at  my  gate, 
I  still  can  cheer  and  hearten  on  again, 
Some  word  of  courage  e*re  it  be  too  late. 
To  restitute  where  bitterness  has  been. 
Thus  shall  my  bread  upon  the  waters  cast, 
Return  to  bless  in  multiple  at  last. 
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RICKENBACKER  CO-PILOT  DISCOVERS 
"ONLY  CHRISTIANS  ON  EARTH" 


Two  emaciated  men  in  a  rubber  boat,  drift-  conscious  of  exerting  any  strength  of  his 
ing  on  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  wide  Pacific,  own,  but  the  boat  moved  swiftly  in  the  di- 
do not  make  even  a  speck,  to  an  airman  high  rection  of  an  island  (for  that  is  what  the  trees 
up  in  the  sky.  Maybe  that  is  the  reason  why  meant) .  It  made  more  progress  in  two  hours 
Lieutenant  James  C.  Whittakcr  and  his  com-  than  it  had  done  in  the  preceding  six. 
panion  were  not  picked  up  at  all.  "I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  movement," 

They  had  been  without  food  or  water  for  he  averred;  "some  power  used  my  hands  and 

days  on  end.  Whittaker  had  lost  about  seven-  arms!" 
ty-five      pounds, 


and  now  his 
strength  was  al- 
most gone.  So  the 
two  merely  drift- 
ed on  the  vast,  il- 
limitable sea. 

After  what 
seemed  ages,  of 
horror,  they 
thought  they  saw 
the  tops  of  some 
trees  in  the  dis- 
tance. Taking  the 
paddles  in  his  two 
hands,  Whittaker 
began  to  move 
the  boat  slowly 
in  the  direction  of 
the  tree-tops.  His 
companion  pour- 
ed water  on  his 
bare  back  mean- 
time, so  as  to 
freshen  him  up  a 
bit  and,  at  least, 
to  energize  his 
mind.  But,  after 
about  six  hours 
of  this,  his 
strength  com- 
pletely left  him. 
and  he  relaxed, 
limp  and  weak. 

Should  he  give 
up? 

Then  he  remembered  how  he  felt  after  he 
had  "talked  to  somebody"  a  few  days  before. 
"I  knew,"  he  says,  "that  I  would  be  saved, 
though  I  did  not  know  how  or  when." 

So  he  had  another  try  at  the  paddles.  But 
he  had  no  strength,  not  enough  even  to  grasp 
them  firmly.  Then  he  prayed  again.  "Be- 
lieve me,  brother,"  he  says,  "I  pvaved!  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  really  done  so.  '  {He  had 
been  reared  an  atheist.) 

Impelled  by  some  unknown  force,  he  told 
an  audience  in  Salt  Lake  City  late  last  month, 
he  took  up  the  paddles  again.     He  was  not 


LIEUTENANT  JAMES  C.  WHITTAKER 
A  Member  of  Eddie  Rickenbacker's  Marooned  Crew 


They  reached 
the  island.  The 
trees  were  coco- 
nut trees.  Once 
ashore,  they  went 
eagerly  to  them, 
and  found  the 
fruit  strewn  on 
the  ground  under- 
neath. There  was 
no  milk  in  the  co- 
conuts, only  slimy 
pulp.  But  they 
ate  some  of  it. 

On  throwing 
away  the  broken 
shells  with  some 
meat  in  it,  they 
observed  a  big  fat 
rat  pounce  upon 
it.  Whittaker  had 
a  knife,  which  he 
drove  into  the 
rat.  The  two  then 
had  a  good  meal! 
The  island,  they 
found,  was  in- 
fested with  these 
rodents.  It  had 
no  other  inhabi- 
tants. 

Gradually,  on 
this  diet  of  raw 
rats  and  coco- 
nuts, they  gained 
strength. 

After  a  few  days  Lieutenant  Whittaker 
took  the  boat  and,  leaving  his  companion 
temporarily  on  the  rat  island,  began  to  row 
toward  what  looked  like  another  blotch  of 
earth  on  the  sea.  He  rowed,  and  rowed,  and 
rowed.  When  his  strength  was  gone,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  make  a  go  of  it, 
either  backward  or  forward,  he  was  rescued 
by  a  young  native.  "He  was  about  nineteen, 
I  should  judge,  and  the  finest  specimen  of 
manhood  I  have  ever  seen — six  feet  three 
and  heavy  in  proportion — a  perfect  Apollo 
of  the  Belvelerc!" 
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About  five  hundred  natives — men,  women, 
and  children — were  down  on  the  beach  to 
meet  them.  They  welcomed  Whittaker  as 
if  he  were  someone  they  had  loved,  and  lost, 
and  found  again,  "Never,"  he  says,  "have  I 
seen  so  generous,  so  kindly,  and  so  happy  a 
people!" 

That  is  what  he  told  a  Salt  Lake  audience. 
And  he  added:  "We  begrudge  giving  a  small 
per  cent  of  our  earnings  to  the  government 
in  taxes.  We  gripe  over  being  restricted  in 
our  meat,  canned  goods,  coffee,  and  gas.  But 
these  people  were  willing  to  give  me — give 
me- — anything  and  everything  they  had! 
W^hatever  I  wanted  they  gladly  brought  to 
me,  and  would  have  given  me  everything  for 
nothing!" 

He  told  of  their  simple  life,  their  love  for 
one  another,  their  eager  interest  in  him.  No 
selfish  ends  to  serve,  no  desire  to  cheat  some- 
one else  for  a  personal  advantage,  only  an 
impulse  to  do  good  ungrudingly.  They  were 
the  only  people  he  had  ever  known,  he  said, 
or  heard  of,  in  our  modern  civilization  who 
lived  according  to  the  Christian's  ideal.  "We 
talk  Christianity,  but  they  live  it!" 

And  then,  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
he  ended,  "It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
these  were  Mormons!" 

Many  years  before  this,  he  explained  to 
some  men  privately,  a  Mormon  missionary 
had  gone  to  the  island  and  converted  these 
people,  baptizing  every  one  of  them,  or  their 
forebears.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  "civilized"  standards  of  dress 


and  manners — putting  shoes  on  their  bare 
feet,  mother-hubbards  over  their  half-nude 
bodies,  and  other  trappings,  as  Lieutenant 
Whittaker  said  had  been  done  by  mission- 
aries of  other  churches  on  other  islands  which 
he  later  visited,  this  Mormon  Elder  and  those 
who  followed  him  had  put  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  into  their  hearts,  and  had  helped  to 
make  it  work  in  their  lives. 

Mother-hubbards  or  God!  And  the  Mor- 
mons had  chosen  God. 

The  youth  who  had  saved  Whittaker 's 
life  wanted  nothing  for  it!  When  he  was 
pressed,  however,  he  embarrassingly  asked 
for  a  pair  of  pants  and  a  half  bar  of  soap! 

Wealth  or  love!  And  these  simple  folk 
had  chosen  love! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  first  mis- 
sionary, whoever  he  was,  taught  these  natives, 
perhaps  descendants  of  Nephites,  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  that  there  they  had  found 
its  beautiful  spirit.  Only,  they  had  lived, 
not  simply  believed,  in  its  simple  teachings — 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween these  and  the  other  natives  visited  by 
Lieutenant  Whittaker, 

Lieutenant  Whittaker,  when  he  got  to 
where  he  could  do  so,  sent  the  boy  a  huge 
box  of  clothes  and  a  carton  of  soap — to  make 
his  savior  the  richest  man  on  the  island. 

"I'm  going  back  there  some  day,"  he  said, 
"and  then  I'm  going  to  take  home  with  me 
to  the  United  States  a  few  of  these  loveable 
people,  so  they  can  teach  us  how  to  live!" 


The  Spirit  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 

(Personal  Knowledge,  Personal  Righteousness,  and  Service) 


I  will  tell  you  of  a  struggle  which  I  had  before  God  while  I  hunted  wild  beasts  in  the 
forest.  My  soul  hungered;  and  I  kneeled  down  before  my  Maker  in  mighty  prayer.  All 
day  long  did  I  cry  unto  Him,  and  when  the  night  came  I  did  still  raise  my  voice  high  that  it 
reached  the  heavens.  And  there  came  a  voice  unto  me,  saying,  "Enos,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed." 

And  I  knew  that  God  could  not  He;  wherefore  my  guilt  was  swept  away.  And  I  said, 
"Lord,  how  is  it  done?"  And  He  said  unto  me,  "Because  of  thy  faith  in  Christ,  whom  thou 
hast  never  heard  nor  seen." 

When  I  had  heard  these  words,  I  began  to  feel  a  desire  for  the  welfare  of  my  brethren, 
the  Nephites.  Wherefore,  I  did  pour  out  my  whole  soul  unto  God  for  them.  And,  while 
I  was  struggling  in  the  spirit,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me  again,  saying,  "I  will  visit 
thy  brethren  according  to  their  dilligence  in  keeping  my  commandments."  And,  after  I  had 
heard  these  words,  my  faith  began  to  be  unshaken  in  the  Lord.  And  I  prayed  unto  him  with 
many  long  strugglings  for  my  brethren,  the  Lamanites.  And,  after  I  had  prayed  and  labored 
with  all  diligence  for  my  brethren,  the  Lamanites,  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  "I  will  grant  unto 
thee  according  to  thy  desires,  because  of  thy  faith." 

And  now  this  was  the  desire  which  I  desired  of  Him,  that,  if  it  should  be  that  my  people, 
the  Nephites  should  fall  into  transgression  and  by  any  means  be  destroyed,  and  the  Laman- 
ites be  not  destroyed,  the  Lord  God  would  preserve  a  record  of  my  people,  the  Nephites,  that 
the  Lamanites  might  be  brought  unto  salvation. — Abridged  from  Enos. 


FIDELITY,  DEPENDABILITY 

No.  Vffl 

By  Milton  BertnioTi 


"And  the  Lord  said,  Who  then  is  that 
faithful  and  wise  steward,  whom  his  lord  shall 
make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them 
their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season? 

"Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  lord 
when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing. 

"Of  a  truth  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  will 
make  him  ruler  over  all  that  he  hath." — 
(Luke  12:  42-44) 

"If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit 
to  your  trust  the  true  riches? 

'  And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that 
which  is  another  man's,  who  shall  give  you 
that  which  is  your  own?"    (Luke  16:11,  12.) 

"Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God. 

"Moreover  it  is  required  of  stewards,  that 
a  man  be  found  faithful."  (Corinthians  4:1- 

"Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good."  (I  Thessalonians  5:21) 

"Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith  quit 
you  like  men,  be  strong."  (I  Corinthians 
16:13) 

"Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye 
steadfast,  unmovable  always  abounding  in 
the  word  of  the  Lord."  (I  Corinthians  15:58) 

One  of  the  most  important  foundation 
stones  of  character  is  fidelity,  and  dependa- 
bility is  one  of  the  first  requirements  of  any- 
one called  to  service  in  business,  state,  or 
church.  There  are  individuals,  who  have 
good  ability,  they  may  even  be  brilliant,  but 
refuse  to  take  their  responsibiUties  seriously. 
They  may  be  moody,  do  or  not  do  the  things 
that  ought  to  be  done  as  they  may  at  the 
moment  feel  inclined;  or  they  may  be  lazy 
or  inclined  to  yield  to  personal  pleasures, 
rather  than  to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty. 
One  of  the  most  common  obstacles  to  ac- 
complishment is  the  habit  of  procrastination. 
Some  people  with  perfectly  good  intentions 
count  on  doing  the  work  assigned  them,  or 
that  they  have  elected  to  do,  and  realize  its 
importance,  but  they  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  first  indulge  in  something  requiring 
less  effort.  It  may  be  reading  the  funny  pa- 
per or  the  sporting  news.  Thus  time  is  con- 
sumed until  none  is  left  for  them  to  fulfill  their 
good  intentions.  "Hell  is  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions," as  William  James  said  in  his  analy- 
sis of  human  character.  The  remedy  for  this 
weakness  lies  in  cultivating  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing duty  first,  relaxation  and  rest  afterwards. 


In  case  the  duty  concerns  preparation  for 
teaching,  either  a  class  or  a  congregation,  a 
further  reason  for  beginning  early  is  that  such 
preparation  involves  much  more  than  reading 
merely.  It  calls  for  reflection,  prayerful 
thinking  about  the  subject  or  the  problem  in 
hand.  The  proper  development  of  a  subject 
or  solution  of  a  problem  requires  time  for 
growth.  Hasty  preparation  an  hour  in  ad- 
vance of  performance  is  better  than  none,  but 
far  from  satisfactory.  Even  God  did  not 
create  the  world  in  one  day,  much  less  can 
a  man  create  anything  of  great  worth  uith- 
out  time  for  the  perfection  of  his  work.  Re- 
flection once  well  begun  often  goes  on  auto- 
matically; a  problem  unsolved  at  bed  time 
sometimes  finds  its  solution  while  one  sleeps 
and  appears  clear  in  consciousness  on  awak- 
ening. The  psychologist  explains  this  as  due 
to  the  workings  of  the  subconscious  mind;  the 
theologian  may  call  it  inspiration.  This  much 
is  evident  from  reading  the  experiences  of 
the  prophets;  their  revelations  and  inspira- 
tions usually  follow  sincere  and  sometimes 
prolonged  efforts  on  their  part  to  find  an- 
swers to  problems  about  which  they  are 
puzzled.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
life  of  Joseph  Smith  from  the  time  of  his  first 
vision  to  the  end  of  his  career.  It  has  been 
thus  with  the  prophets  generally.  It  should 
be  so  with  all  officers  and  teachers  in  the 
Church. 

Fidelity  requires  that  one  be  faithful  to 
whatever  trust  he  accepts  of  whatever  nature. 
This  is  universally  recognized  in  business  and 
civic  affairs.  It  is  even  more  binding  upon 
those  that  accept  a  trust  having  to  do  with 
what  Jesus  called  "the  true  riches,"  with  prob- 
lems that  concern  not  merely  the  means  of 
physical  existence,  but  the  salvation  of  souls. 

In  all  these  matters  each  individual  is 
morally  and  religiously  obligated  to  con- 
tribute in  proportion  to  his  abilities  and  op- 
portunities. In  the  Church  generally  it 
means  willingness  to  respond  to  calls  for  ser- 
vice and  to  perform  that  service  with  fidelity 
and  as  much  efficiency  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  This  usually  involves  cooperation 
with  others  in  accomplishing  the  work  to  be 
done.  Such  cooperation  is  ineffective  unless 
each  cooperator  can  be  depended  upon  to 
meet  all  appointments  and  to  take  the  parts 
assigned  him;  or,  if  for  any  reason  this  is  im- 
possible, to  notify  promptly  the  proper  of- 
ficer in  order  that  other  arrangements  may 

(Continued  on  page  142) 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR 

ibaster  Sunday 

(Prepared  by  the  General  Board) 


1.  Opening  Song 

"Light  of  the  Morning,"  No.  250 
"Stars  of  Morning  Shout  for  Joy" 

2.  Prayer 

3.  Sacrament 

Song:  "In  Remembrance  of  Thy  Suffer- 
ing" 

4.  Two  and  One-half  Minute  Talks 
"Why  We  Celebrate  Easter" 
"Reality  of  Christ's  Resurrection" 
"What  the  Resurrection  Means  to  Me" 
"The  Effect  on  Conduct  of  a  Belief  in 

the  Resurrection" 
"Springtime  Manifestations  of  the  Re- 
newal of  Life  in  Nature" 

5.  Song  Service  (Not  a  practice.  Sing  two 
or  three  of  the  following  songs  for  the 
joy  of  singing) 

"Easter  Morning" 

"The    Opening    Buds    of    Springtime," 

"I   Know  That  My  Redeemer  Lives," 

No.  272 
"O,  It  Is  Wonderful."  No.  254 
"We'll  Sing  All  Hail  to  Jesus,"  No.  107 

6.  Easter  Stories 

(See  references  below) 

7.  Musical  Number 
(See  references) 

8.  Short  Talk:  "Book  of  Mormon  Evi- 
dence of  the  Resurrection" 

9.  Children's  Chorus 

10.  Short  Talk 

"Evidence  of  the  Resurrection  in  Mod- 
ern Revelations" 

1 1 .  A  Model  Lesson 

(A  very  effective  presentation  is  to  have 
an  excellent  teacher  conduct  a  short 
lesson  to  a  class  sitting  at  the  front 
using  large  pictures  of  Springtime,  vis- 
ual aids  or  nature's  symbol  of  the 
resurrection,  etc.) 

12.  Reading:     "Immortality,"     by    Victor 
Hugo 

13.  Musical   Number    (violin,   vocal   solo, 
duet,  or  quartet,  etc.) 

14.  Closing  Song 

REFERENCES 
Songs  for  Small  Children 

1.  "God  Is  Love,"  in  Songs  for  Little  Peo' 
pie — Danielson  &  Conant 

2,  "The  Children's  Easter  Praise,"  Songs 
/or  Little  People 
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3.  "Easter  Song,"  Songs  [or  Little  People 

4.  "Easter  Carol,"  Songs  [or  Little  People 

5.  "The  Waking  of  the  Flowers,"  Songs 
[or  Little  People 

6.  "Children's   Easter,"   Songs  for  Little 
People 

7.  "Easter  Day,"  Songs  for  Little  People 

8.  "Easter    Song,"    in    Kindergarten    and 
Primary  Songs — Frances  K.  Taylor 

9.  "An  Easter  Lullaby,"  in   Cradle  Roll 
Lessons — Luise  Ogelvee 

10.  "Nature's     Easter     Story,"     in     Song 
Stories — ^Patty  Hill 

11.  "The    Sunshine's    Message,"    in    Song 
Stories 

12.  "The  Waking  Flowers,"  Song  Stories 

13.  "Easter  Day,"  February,  1940,  Instruc- 
tor 

14.  "Jesus  Has  Risen,"  March,   1939,  In- 
structor 

Reed  Organ 

1 .  ' '  Off ertorie ' ' — Schulte 

2.  "Classic  of  Modern  Gems"- — Presser 
a.  "Hymn  of  Praise" — Mendelssohn 

3.  Consult  the  following  Organ  Fohos: 

a.  "Gems     for     the     Organ" — Samuel 
Jackson.    G.  Schirmer  Co. 

b.  "Gems  for  the  Organ" — Shelly.    G. 
Schirmer  Co. 

c.  "Melodies    for    the    Harmonium" — 
Shelly.     G.  Schirmer  Co. 

d.  "Reed  Organ  Selections" — Ditson 

4.  Organ  Folio — Schreiner 

Pipe  Organ 

1.  "The  Andante  in  G." — Batiste.    Presser 
Edition. 

2.  "Meditation     Religieuse"  — :  Schultze. 
John  Church  Co.  (Easy) 

3.  "Cantilene" — Faux.    John  Church  Co, 

4.  "In    the    Communion"^ — Faux.      John 
Church  Co. 

5.  "Song  of  Triumph"— James  H.  Rogers. 
Presser  Co. 

6.  "Paean"^ — Frederick  S.  Smith.     Presser 
Co. 

Violin  Solo 

1.  "Adoration" — Borawski.    G.   Schirmer 
Edition 

Ladies'  Voices 

1.  "Christ,  the  Lord,  Is  Risen  Again"   (2 
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parts ) —Hosmer.      Oliver   Ditson    Co. 
$  .15  copy. 

2.  "Darkness  Fell  on  the  Earth  (3  parts) 
— Palestrina.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.  $  .10. 
copy. 

Male  Voices 

1.  "Christ,  Our  Passover"  (4  parts) — ■ 
Nevin.    Oliver  Ditson  Co.   $  ,20  copy. 

2.  "O,  Risen  Lord" — Jos.  Barnby  {4 
parts)     Oliver  Ditson  Co.    $  .15  copy. 

3.  "Awake  Thou  That  Sleepest"  (4  parts) 
—Maker.      Oliver   Ditson   Co.      $  .12 

copy. 

Mixed  Voices 

1.  "O,  Death,  Where  is  Thy  Sting,"  Tur- 
ner. Schirmer  Co.  or  Boston  Music  Co. 

2.  "The  Resurrection  Morn" — Chas.  Vin- 
cent. 

3.  "Joy  Fills  the  Morning — Lotti-Dickin- 
son.    H.  W.  Gray  Co. . 

4.  "They  Have  Taken  Away  My  Lord" — 
Staynor.     H.  W.  Gray  Co. 

5.  "God  So  Loved  the  World" — Staynor. 
H.  W,  Gray  Co. 

6.  "Jesus,  Shepherd  of  the  Flock"^ — ^Briggs. 
Schmidt  Pub.  Co. 

Vocal  Solos 

1.  "It  Was  the  Tree" — O'Hara.  Huntz- 
inger  Pub.  Co.    { In  3  keys ) 

2.  "Christ  is  Risen" — Schott.  Flammer 
Pub.  Co. 

3.  "The  Ballad  of  the  Trees  and  the  Mas- 
ter"— Chadwick.    Ditson  Pub.  Co. 

4.  "Victory" — Loepke.     Boston  Pub.  Co. 

5.  "I  Am  the  Bread  of  Life" — Kieserling. 
Huntzinger  Pub.  Co. 

6.  "Jesus,  Thou  Joy  of  Loving  Hearts" — 
Mally.    Huntzinger  Pub.  Co. 

Scriptural  Readings 

1.  Matt.  28:1-10;  Mark  16:1-13;  Luke  24: 
1-12;  John  20:1-18  —  "First  Easter 
Morning." 

2.  Job  19:25-27— "In  my  flesh  I  shall  see 
God." 

3.  Ezekiel  37:1-14 — Resurrection  of  dead 
foretold. 

4.  John  5:28-29 — "All  in  their  graves  shall 
come  forth." 

5.  Acts  24:15 — Resurrection  of  just  and 
unjust. 

6.  I  Corin.  15 — Pertaining  to  resurrection. 

7.  Luke  24:36-43 — Jesus,  resurrected,  had 
flesh  and  bones. 


8.  John  20:11-17^ — -Jesus  recognized  after 
His  resurrection. 

9.  Acts  10:40-42— Jesus  ate  and  drank 
after  His  resurrection. 

10.  Matt.      27:52-53— Many      resurrected 
with  Christ. 

11.  Rev.  20:12-14 — Resurrection  of  all  at 
end  of  the  world. 

]  2.  Book  of  Mormon,  Alma  40 — The  spirit 
world  and  the  resurrection. 

13.  Book  of  Mormon,  III  Nephi  11:8-17— 
Savior's  visit  to  this  continent. 

14.  Doc.  &  Gov.  Sec.  29:13;  63:51-53;  76: 
22-24,  88;  110:1-4;  128:130;  132:133. 

15.  Pearl    of   Great   Price,    Chapter    7:62; 
Moses  139. 

16.  John  11:25-26 — "I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life." 

References  for  Talks 

1.  April,  1934,  Instructor,  "Easter,"  by 
Pres.  David  O.  McKay 

2.  April  15,  1933,  Desere^  News,  Church 
Section,  "An  Easter  Message,"  Pres. 
David  O.  McKay 

3.  "The  Resurrection,"  Joel  Richards,  Mil- 
lenialStar,  April  18,  1935 

4.  April,  1934,  £ra,  "Easter,"  "The  Resur- 
rection," Harrison  R.  Merrill 

5.  Stephen  L  Richards'  Book  Review  on 
Ambrose  Flemming's  "Origin  of  Man," 
Era,  September,  1936,  p.  527. 

6.  Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ,  pp.  678-699 

7.  Articles  in  Instructor,  March,  1941, 
March,  1932 

Stories  and  Poems 

1.  "Romance  of  the  Resurrection"  (5 
min. ),  Grace  Nixon  Stewart  collection. 
(Copies  available  at  office  of  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union) 

2.  "An  Easter  Awakening,"  Grace  Nixon 
Stewart  collection. 

3.  "Easter,"  Susan  Tracy  Rice  (This  book 
contains  a  very  good  compilation  of 
Easter  songs,  poems  and  stories) 

4.  "General's  Easter  Box,"  Temple  Bailey 
(15  min.)    In  hook,  Our  Holidays 

5.  "Failure  in  Retrospect,"  Sterling  B. 
Talmage,  Millennial  Star,  April,  1935 

6.  Chas.  Dickens,  "A  Child's  Dream  of  a 
Star" 

7.  Oscar  Wild,  "A  Selfish  Giant" 

8.  Selma  Lagerlof,  Christ  Legends,  "Rob- 
in  jvCcl  Brcs-St 

9.  Elizabeth  MacFadden,  "A  Boy  Who 
Discovered  Easter" 

10.  Instructor,  February,   1939,  in  Kinder- 
garten Department 
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WHERE  ARE  YOUR  MANUAL! 


A  Manual  on  the  shelf  in  the  Sunday  School  office,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  does  no  one 
any  good — unless  it  be  the  printer. 

But  a  Manual  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  or  a  girl  in  your  class,  regardless  of  whether 
you  may  live  and  work  in  the  town  or  in  the  country,  may  alter  the  direction  of  that 
boy's  or  girl's  hfe! 

It  is  a  staggering  thought! 

In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era  an  obscure  man  wrote  a  letter  to  some- 
one, which  in  a  sort  of  miracle  was  preserved,  and  nineteen  hundred  years  afterwards 
a  fourteen-year-old  boy,  in  a  land  not  heard  of  by  the  man,  read  it  and  became  the 
means  of  changing  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  many 
countries! 

That  is  how  dynamic  a  word  can  be! 

The  oral  word  is  fleeting.  What  you  say  in  a  class  may  make  a  temporary  im- 
pression, but  cannot  be  easily  recalled.  What  is  set  before  the  eyes,  however,  can  be 
gone  back  to  over  and  over  again.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  burning,  too,  as  in  the  case  of 
Joseph  Smith.  "Never  did  any  passage  of  Scripture  come  with  more  power  to  the 
heart  of  man  than  this  did  at  this  time  to  mine." 

The  Sunday  School  Manuals  are  prepared  by  those  who  know  their  subjects 
thoroughly,  and  who,  also,  have  the  language  and  the  spirit  to  put  their  thoughts 
across  to  others.  To  see  this,  you  have  only  to  take  up  a  Manual,  any  Manual,  and 
read  it,  even  casually. 

Each  Manual  is  a  treasure-house  of  religious  truth,  and  all  the  Manuals,  put  to- 
gether, are  a  vast  reservoir  of  ideas  and  potential  feelings  about  God,  and  life,  and 
man. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  picture  of  the  Manuals  for  the  current  year.  Go  over 
them,  and  marvel  at  their  subject-matter,  their  variety,  and  their  form. 

If  you  teach  a  class  in  the  Sunday  School,  do  this:  first,  require  every  pupil  to 
get  a  Manual;  second,  talk  about  the  Manual,  or  interesting  sections  of  the  Manual, 
so  as  to  arouse  or  pique  the  curiosity  of  your  pupils,  and  third,  so  arrange  your  class- 
work  as  to  imply  preparation   on  their  part. 

Do  this  next  Sunday! 

You  will  be  astonished,  if  you  make  use  of  the  Manual  properly,  what  a  load  of 
responsibility  and  toil  and  anxiety  will  be  lifted  from  your  shoulders. 
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FROM  THE  DESK  OF  THE  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENCY 


THE  CHART  AND  ITS  USES 

The  General  Board  recently  sent  to  every 
ward  superintendent  a  large  chart  which 
shows  the  course  of  study  of  each  of  the 
thirteen  departments  of  the  Sunday  School 
and  each  lesson  Sunday  by  Sunday  in  every 
department  for  the  entire  year  of  1943. 

This  chart  has  many  uses  and  will  be  help- 
ful every  Sunday  to  the  end  of  the  year  and 
in  years  to  come. 

Any  and  every  Sunday  School  teacher,  by 
studying  this  chart,  can  see  the  course  of 
study  for  his  department  for  the  year  by  les- 
son titles  for  the  whole  year.  Furthermore, 
he  can  observe  its  relationship  to  the  depart- 
ments above  and  below  his  own. 

Certain  great  fundamental  themes  of  the 
Gospel  which  run  through  this  wide  scope  of 
subject-matter  have  been  selected  for  the 
faculty  meeting  themes  of  1943.  These  are 
developed  each  month  in  the  Instructor. 

Another  purpose  of  the  chart  is  to  show 
superintendents  what  their  organization 
should  be  prepared  to  offer  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  wards  in  fulfilment  of  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Sunday  School — to  teach  the 
whole  Gospel  to  everyone. 

The  chart  for  1943  shows  these  offerings 
for  one  year.  Another  chart  gives  similar 
details  about  the  offerings  of  the  second  year 
courses,  which  were  given  in  1942  and  will 
be  repeated  in  1944. 

It  should  be  clear  to  superintendents  of 
schools  in  large  wards  that,  in  this  extensive 
catalogue  of  Gospel  courses,  a  comprehensive 
program  of  study  is  available  and  should  be 
offered  by  them  every  year.  In  such  schools 
through  the  cycle  of  two  years,  classes  can 
be  organized  and  all  the  courses  of  study  of- 
fered to  the  entire  membership  of  the  ward. 
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In  such  wards  the  superintendent's  obligation 
to  the  community  is  discharged  in  two  years 
in  a  relatively  prompt,  simple  and  direct  way. 

The  problem  is  not  so  simple,  however,  nor 
so  quickly  solved,  for  superintendents  in 
small  communities.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
them  and  to  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
small  communities  that  they  have  opportunity 
to  study  all  the  Gospel  courses  offered  in  the 
entire  Sunday  School  curriculum.  In  such 
schools  all  the  courses  cannot  be  given  within 
two  years.  Many  schools  and  communities 
have  never  had  and  do  not  now  have  all  de- 
partments and  courses  of  study  in  any  one 
or  two  years.  It  requires  four  and  some- 
times six  years  in  some  communities  to  offer 
all  courses  which  larger  schools  offer  within 
the  two-year  cycle. 

For  example,  Sunday  School  "A"  in  a  com- 
munity of  300  members  of  the  Church  may 
have  a  few  members  of  all  ages  with  the 
heaviest  concentrations  in  the  age  groups  of 
small  children  and  adults,  and  a  relatively 
thin  scattering  in  the  teen  ages. 

If  the  superintendent  of  such  a  school  were 
to  follow  strictly  the  theory  of  organizing  his 
Sunday  School  and  attempt  to  offer  a  course 
in  every  department  scheduled  on  the  chart, 
he  might  have  a  fair-sized  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  class,  smaller  but  acceptable  First 
and  Second  Intermediates,  still  smaller  Junior 
department,  one  or  two  pupils  in  the  Ad- 
vanced Junior,  one  in  the  Senior,  and  so  thin 
a  scattering  in  each  of  the  other  departments 
below  the  Gospel  Doctrine  that  the  teachers 
would  have  individuals  and  not  classes  to 
teach.  A  fair  sized  Gospel  Doctrine  depart- 
ment would  be  possible  nearly  every  year. 

He  would^  undoubtedly  have  an  impossible 
problem  of  finding  teachers  for  all  these  de- 
partments. 
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As  a  practical  matter  the  problem  is  not 
solved  that  way.  The  superintendent  in  such 
a  school  usually  solves  his  problem  by  group- 
ing the  pupils  as  classes  by  a  wider  range 
of  ages  than  provided  for  in  the  chart  with 
the  aim  of  setting  up  fair  sized  classes  con- 
sistent with  the  supply  of  teachers  and  class 
rooms. 

The  resulting  offering  may  be  one  class  for 
the  smallest  children,  including  those  3,  4,  5, 
6  and  7;  another  for  children  8,  9,  10  and  11; 
a  third  for  young  people  12  to  16;  a  fourth 
for  people  17  to  20  or  22  and  a  class  for 
adults. 

Such  a  six-class  school  may  be  all  the  com- 
munity has  ever  or  will  ever  know  and  yet 
by  proper  management  that  community  over 
a  period  of  four  to  six  years  can  give  its 
membership  every  course  of  study  in  the  en- 
tire Sunday  School  curriculum.  An  individ- 
ual member  of  that  community  beginning  as 
a  child  and  continuing  in  Sunday  School 
through  the  years  will  have  a  different  course 
of  study  every  year  and  be  as  well  off  as  the 
member  of  a  large  community  in  which  the 
Sunday  School  every  two  years  offers  every 
course  of  study  in  the  entire  curriculum. 

One  point  of  great  importance  is  that  the 
superintendent  who  must  adopt  such  a  solu- 
tion follow  it  through  consistently  until  the 
entire  course  is  offered.  Then  he  must  begin 
the  cycle  again  and  follow  it  through  with- 
out variation.  Another  important  caution  is 
that  he  begin  the  cycle  as  it  is  scheduled  by 
the  General  Board  as  indicated  by  the  les- 
son helps  published  in  the  Instructor,  other- 
wise his  teachers  may  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  helps  and  the  lesson  Manuals  for  pupils 
may  not  be  available. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Annual  stake  and  mission  statistical  and 
financial  reports  were  due  at  the  general  of- 
fices of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
January  20.  As  yet  some  stakes  have  not 
filed  their  reports.  The  General  Superin- 
tendency  urges  each  stake  superintendent  to 
check  with  his  stake  secretary  to  learn  the 
status  of  this  report. 

Inasmuch  as  these  annual  reports  make  up 
the  permonent  record  of  your  Sunday  School 
organization,  we  urge  that  the  utmost  care 
be  taken  in  completing  them.  Please  check 
today,  and  if  your  report  is  not  in,  see  that 
it  is  summarily  filled  out  accurately,  and 
filed  with  the  general  secretary. 


SEATTLE  SOLVES  A  PROBLEM 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Sunday  School  head- 
quarters. Superintendent  Howard  W.  Brown 
of  Seattle  Stake,  briefly  described  how  his 
stake  board  is  helping  to  solve  the  wartime 
transportation  problem: 

"With  our  schools  so  scattered,  and  with 
travel  so  difficult,  we  are  trying  to  keep  our 
board  members  in  contact  with  their  teachers 
through  correspondence.  We  purchased  a 
mimeograph  machine  last  month.  Any  in- 
formation our  board  members  care  to  send 
out  now,  can  be  done  with  much  less  work. 
As  you  know,  we  now  have  seventeen  schools 
and  it  requires  a  lot  of  effort  for  a  board  mem- 
ber to  contact  so  many  departments.  Al- 
ready the  machine  has  saved  our  music  de- 
partment many  hours  of  work." 
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LULA  GREENE  RICHARDS 


Again  is  Zion's  Sunday  School  bereaved 

Of  a  great  leader,  whose  good  work  achieved 

Choice  gems  of  learning  of  superior  kind, 

To  help  keep  safe  the  searching  heart  and  mind. 

Dear  Brother  George  D,  Pypcr!  Yours  has  been 
A  life  promoting  Truth  by  lessening  sin. 
While  thousands  of  companion  workers  here 
Must  mourn  your  loss  to  them,  your  rmse  they  cheer. 

What  joy  for  you  and  family  loved  ones  gone, 
To  have  the  veil  of  separation  drawn, 
And  clasp  each  other  in  love's  warm  embrace, 
Smiles  of  devotion  brightening  each  dear  face. 

Do  not  forget  co-workers  here  too  long — 
Cheer  us,  perhaps,  in  dreams,  with  happy  song. 
What  helpful  dreams,  your  sweet,  rich  voice  to  hear. 
Proving  that  you  remember,  and  are  near. 
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Sacrament  Gem  for  May,  1943 

(Latter-day  Saint  Hymns,  No.  9,  stanza  6) 

By  ELIZA  R.  SNOW 

Bless  us,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  sake: 

O  may  we  worthily  partake 

These  emiblems  of  the  flesh  and 
blood 

Of  our  Redeemer,  Savior,  God* 
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faster  Sunday 

By  Zelda  Davis  Howard 


Easter  to  us  is  Spring  time, 
A  flood  of  sunshine  bright, 
A  day  that  has  been  dipped 
In  an  eternal  lightj 
It  is  the  Waking  time. 
An  inspiration  long, 
A  bond  that  unites  Christians 
In  morning  prayer  and  song* 
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Easter  to  us  is  Glory, 

The  height  of  expectation. 

The  greatest  of  miracles 

And  all  anticipation; 

It  is  our  soul's  assurance, 

And  constant  consolation — 

After  we've  slept  and  rested 

Will  dawn  THE  RESURRECTION. 


WARD  POPULATION  AND  THE 
SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

In  this  department  for  the  December  In- 
structor instructions  were  given  for  handling 
the  names  of  persons  joining  the  armed  forc- 
es. Secretaries  were  asked  to  handle  them 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  names  of 
students  going  away  to  school  are  treated. 
{Handbook,  page  38,  "Temporary  Removal 
from  Ward,")  This  means  that  all  names  of 
those  joining  the  armed  forces  and  conse- 
quently moving  from  the  ward  (or  branch) 
are  to  be  taken  off  all  Sunday  School  rolls. 

This  raises  another  problem:  What  am  I 
as  a  ward  or  branch  Sunday  School  secretary 
to  do  so  far  as^the  ward  or  branch  popula- 
tion is  concerned?  On  my  Sunday  School 
reports  should  I  use  the  ward  (or  branch) 
population  figure  which  the  bishop  or  ward 
clerk  gives  me,  or  should  I  deduct  from  this 
figure  the  number  joining  the  armed  forces? 
These  questions  have  come  to  us  from  the 
field,  and  we  think  them  pertinent,  indeed. 

It  is  our  feeling,  after  carefully  considering 
the  matter,  that  the  number  of  persons  from 
the  ward  or  branch  membership  who  have 
joined  the  armed  forces  should  be  deducted 
from  the  population  figure  obtained  from  the 
bishop  or  the  ward  clerk.  Consequently,  if 
your  ward  population  is  1 ,000,  and  you  have 
100  of  this  number  in  the  armed  forces,  then 
your  ward  population  shown  on  your  Sunday 
School  rolls  during  the  war  should  be  900. 

In  filling  out  the  monthly  report  form,  we 
suggest  that  the  Sunday  School  secretary 
show  how  he  or  she  arrives  at  the  population 
figure,  at  the  top  of  the  form.  Where  the 
line  reads  "Ward  (or  branch)  Population 
Today,"  the  secretary  should  write,  for  ex- 
ample: "900  (1,000  population  less  100  in 
armed  forces.)"  This  will  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  stake  ox  general  secretary 
as  to  what  the  population  figure  actually  rep- 
resents. 

So  far  as  your  Minute  Book  is  concerned, 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  write  in  at  the 
bottom  of  each  attendance  page  something 
like  this:  "Ward  population :  900  (1,000  pop- 
ulation, less  100  in  armed  forces)."  The 
Sunday  School  potential  enrollment  will  be 


Wendell  J.  Ashton,  General  Secretary 


the  ward  population  figure  as  provided  by 
the  ward  clerk,  less  the  cradle  roll,  excused 
roll,  and  the  number  in  the  armed  forces. 

These  instructions  raise  another  very  im- 
portant point.  That  is  the  necessity  for 
stake  secretaries  to  continually  urge  ward 
secretaries  to  read  the  Secretaries  Depart- 
ment in  The  Instructor  each  month.  There 
are  two  important  reasons  why  this  should 
be  done  during  the  War.  The  first  one  is 
that  there  are  of  necessity  temporary  chang- 
es which  must  be  made  in  our  record-keeping 
because  of  the  War.  The  points  outlined 
above  in  connection  with  persons  joining  the 
armed  forces  are  an  excellent  example  oF  this 
point.  Secondly,  during  the  War  there  is 
an  abnormally  large  turnover  in  secretaries. 
New  ones  are  continually  coming  in.  Some 
of  them  are  extremely  young.  Consequent- 
ly, they  need  all  the  instruction  and  en- 
couragement we  can  possibly  give,  and  we 
feel  that  The  Instructor  is  one  of  the  best 
means  for  doing  this. 

Furthermore,  every  secretary  should  have 
access  to  the  Sunday  School  Handbook. 
Each  new  secretary  should  read  through  the 
section  on  secretarial  work  and  all  secre- 
taries should  constantly  refer  to  the  Hand- 
book when  questions  arise.  Should  there  be 
a  problem  which  the  ward  secretary  cannot 
answer  or  find  in  the  Handbook,  then  he  or 
she  should  correspond  with  the  stake  secre- 
tary. If  he  or  she  does  not  have  the  answer, 
then  the  question  should  be  referred  to  the 
general  secretary.  In  the  mission,  secretarial 
queries  should  go  to  the  mission  Sunday 
School  secretary  or  to  the  mission  Sunday 
School  supervisor,  depending  upon  the  or- 
ganization in  the  mission,  before  going  to  the 
general  Sunday  School  office. 

We  welcome  inquiries  and  suggestions 
from  the  missions  and  stakes.  Our  records 
and  instructions  are  improved  and  clarified 
through  your  comments. 

Forms  for  Presentation  of  Sunday  School 
Authorities 

Should  stake  Sunday  School  superintend- 
encies  desire  any  additional  copies  of  the 
printed  form  for  presentation  of  Sunday 
School  authorities  at  ward  conferences,  they 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
50  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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THE  LIBRARIAN  AND  THE 
FACULTY  MEETING 

A  genuine  opportunity  for  greater  service 
to  the  Sunday  School  is  afforded  the  librari- 
an through  the  ward  faculty  meeting. 

Every  ward  Sunday  School  in  the  Church 
should  now  be  holding  these  faculty  meetings 
regularly.  Some  ward  Sunday  Schools  hold 
them  every  week.  Others,  every  month.  Cer- 
tainly they  should  be  held  regularly,  and  at 
least  once  each  moiith. 

The  faculty  meeting  should  be  just  what 
its  name  implies:  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  Sunday  School  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  their  methods  in  perform- 
ing the  Sunday  School  job.  And  herein  lies 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  you,  the  librari- 
an, to  acquaint  officers  and  teachers  of  your 
Sunday  School  with  the  contents  of  your  en- 
richment files,  and  at  the  same  time  to  better 
famiharize  yourself  with  the  needs  and  wants 
of  your  teachers.  In  other  words,  here  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  see  to  it  that  your  library 
is  used  more.  A  library  unused  is  worthless. 
It  becomes  little  more  than  a  dust-catcher. 

At  the  faculty  meeting,  yours  is  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  just  what  approach  each 
teacher  is  taking  to  his  or  her  lessons.  You 
can  learn  what  enrichment  materials  will  best 
fit  into  her  scheme  of  teaching.  Perhaps  she 
is  a  teacher  who  likes  to  use  pictures  to  put 
over  the  points.  On  the  other  hand,  she  may 
make  several  assignments  in  Church  books 
tO'  students.  These  are  the  facts  you  can  dis- 
cover in  a  meeting  with  teachers,  and  equip 
your  files  to  meet  the  demand. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  at  the  faculty  meet- 
ing, with  the  permission  of  the  ward  superin- 
tendency,  to  distribute  to  each  teacher  a  list 
of  books,  pictures  and  enrichment  materials 
contained  in  the  library  which  will  be  help- 
ful for  her  particular  lessons  during  the 
coming  month.  You  can  learn  at  a  glance 
what  each  teacher  will  be  treating,  during 
the  month,  from  the  large  lesson  subject  title 
chart  distributed  to  Sunday  Schools  recently 
by  the  General  Board. 

You  can  supplement  this  bulletin  with  a 
list  of  other  helps  that  might  be  found  in  the 
saninary  or  public  library  in  your  commun- 
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ity.  Can  you  see  what  a  clearing  house,  what 
a  nerve  center,  if  you  please,  your  faculty 
meeting  can  be  for  Sunday  School  enrich- 
ment work? 

This  idea  of  Sunday  School  librarians  and 
libraries  is  something  that  is  not  new.  In  fact, 
in  the  minutes  of  the  organization  meeting 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  No- 
vember 4,  1867,  the  matter  of  libraries  and 
enrichment  books  was  given  careful  consid- 
eration. At  this  meeting  which  was  attended 
by  President  Brigham  Young,  "Elder  Brig- 
ham  Young,  Jr.  was  elected  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  examine  and  decide  upon  books 
suitable  for  Sunday  School  Libraries,  Elders 
Albert  Carrington  and  George  Albert  Smith 
being  elected  the  committee."  At  this  meet- 
ing the  organization  was  termed  the  Parent 
Sunday  School  Union  Society,  It  later  be- 
came the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 

As  early  as  1880,  according  to  official  rec- 
ords, Sunday  Schools  in  the  Salt  Lake  Stake 
alone  had  4,426  library  books  on  their 
shelves.  And,  no  doubt,  the  books  were  used 
in  those  days. 

There  is  a  need  today  for  a  rejuvenation 
of  interest  in  ward  libraries,  and  your  faculty 
meeting  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  bringing 
this  about.  Our  conditions,  with  curtailed 
travel,  are  becoming  more  like  those  in  the 
early  days  of  Sunday  School  work.  We  must 
depend  more  and  more  upon  our  ward  unit 
for  building  up  our  Gospel  scholarship  and 
our  methods  of  teaching.  Your  library  is  one 
of  the  best  tools  for  doing  this.  Take  advan- 
tage of  the  faculty  meeting.  It  can  help  your 
library,  and,  more  important,  your  teachers, 
immeasurably.' 


ON  THE  SHOULDERS  OF  YOUTH 

We  often  hear  the  question  asked,  "Could 
the  youth  of  today  carry  on?" 

Chino  Sunday  School  stands  top  in  the 
Northern  Arizona  District  and  yet  the  super- 
intendent is  17,  his  secretary  17,  and  the  or- 
ganist 16.  All  our  boys  over  18  are  serving 
in  the  Army. 

Yes,  I  am  sure  the  youth  can. 

A  Member 
Gerald  Turley,  Chin*,  Arizona. 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

Lynn  S-  Richards,  Chairman;    James  L.  Barker, 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Edith  Ryberg,  Marion  G.  Merkley 


^'FIDELITY  AND  DEPENDABILITY" 
Theme  for  May,  1943 

Objectives: 

1.  To  increase  our  understanding  of  the 
things  which  impair  and  promote  the  at- 
tributes of  fidelity  and  dependability  in  our 
lives. 

2.  To  illustrate  the  special  need  and  value 
of  fidelity  and  dependability  in  Sunday 
School  work. 

References: 

Milton  Bennion's  article,  "Fidelity,  De- 
pendability," in  this  Instructor,  references 
listed  there,  and  those  included  in  the  outline 
below. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

Fidelity  and  dependability  are  attributes 
of  character  which  nearly  all  of  us  recognize 
in  theory  but  do  not  exemplify  to  a  marked 
degree  in  practice.  This  lesson,  therefore, 
should  not  resolve  itself  into  a  generalized 
discussion  to  the  effect  that  we  ought  to  be 
loyal  and  dependable.  What  is  needed  is  a 
fresh  analysis  of  the  things  which  will  give 
us  the  drive  and  motivation  to  practice  these 
virtues.  This  lesson  should  be  both  informa- 
tive and  inspirational  and  lead  to  greater  ap- 
plication of  these  virtues  in  Sunday  School 
work. 

Begin  the  lesson  by  writing  four  major 
themes  on  the  board. 

1.  Definitions  and  illustrations  of  fidelity 
and  dependability. 

2.  Enemies  which  block  the  development 
of  these  virtues. 

3.  Friends  who  help  us  cultivate  these 
virtues. 

4.  Their  special  need  and  value  in  Sunday 
School  work. 

I.  Definitions  and  Illustrations  of  Fidelity 
and  Dependability 
a.  Definitions 

At  this  point  in  the  lesson  ask  the 
faculty  to  define  in  brief  and  concise 


terms  the  two  words:  fidelity  and 
then  dependability. 

"Fidelity  requires  that  one  be  faith- 
ful to  whatever  trust  he  accepts  of 
whatever  nature."  {See  Brother 
Bennion's  article.)  It  means  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  duty. 

Dependability    means    rehability; 
that  people  can  "hang  onto"  us;  or 
count  on  us;  that  we  are  trustworthy, 
b.  Illustrations 

Call  upon  some  of  the  previously 
assigned  teachers  to  illustrate  these 
virtues  in  the  Hves  of  great  reUgious 
leaders  as  they  occur  in  the  lessons 
of  their  respective  departments.  Be- 
fore these  assignments  are  given, 
ask  the  faculty  to  try  to  discover  the 
explanation  of  the  presence  of  these 
virtues  in  the  lives  of  these  men.  Call 
upon  some  of  the  following : 

First  Intermediate — Lessons  29-46, 
some  modern  Church  leader 

Second  Intermediate — Lesson  41, 
David  and  Jonathan 

/unrors— Lesson  42,  Jesus 

Advanced  Juniors — Lessons  18  and 
19,  Paul 

II.  Enemies  Which  Block  the  Practice  of 
Fidelity  and  Dependability 
Questions : 

1 .  What  things  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
practicing  these  virtues? 

2.  Why  are  we  late  or  absent  from 
prayer  meetings? 

3.  Why  are  we  sometimes  poorly  pre- 
pared for  our  task  in  Sunday  School? 

4.  Why  do  we  fail  to  visit  absent  class 
members  and  encourage  them  to 
come? 

The  purpose  of  these  questions  is 
to  try  to  arrive  at  the  causes  of  our 
^  lack  in  these  virtues.  Brother  Ben- 
nion's article  mentions  several.  These 
and  others  we  shall  list  below : 
a.  The  habit  of  procrastination 
Questions : 

1.  Call    for   illustrations    of  pro- 
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crastination  in  the  lives  of  the 
faculty. 
2.  Why  do  we  procrastinate? 

Reference: 

Cabot,  Meaning  of  Right  and  Wrong,  pp. 
179-181, 

b.  Inertia 

It  seems  to  be  human  nature, 
whenever  we  are  faced  with  a 
task  that  is  diflScult,  to  wish  to 
"first  indulge  in  something  requir- 
ing less  effort."  (Bennion) 
Questions: 

1 .  Illustrate  this  tendency  in  your 
own  life.  (It  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  procrastination.) 

2.  How  does  it  relate  to  the  pre- 
paration of  your  Sunday 
School  work? 

References: 

Brother  Bennion's  article  and  Cabot,  R.  C, 
Meaning  of  Right  and  Wrong,  pp.  390-395. 

c.  Conflicting  interests  and  pleasures 
Questions : 

1.  What  pleasures  interfere  with 
our  devotion  to  duty: 

a.  Towards  the  family? 

b.  In  Sunday  School? 

2.  What  solution  does  Brother 
Bennion  offer  for  this  conflict 
of  pleasure  and  duty? 

d.  Selfishness 

As  the  discussion  up  to  this  point 
indicates,  failure  to  be  loyal  and 
dependable  in  our  devotion  to 
others  is  often  founded  in  selfish- 
ness. We  are  preoccupied  with 
our  own  interests.  We  seek  the 
satisfaction  of  our  own  desires. 
Procrastination  and  inertia,  and 
especially  pleasure-seeking,  in  the 
face  of  the  obligation  to  work  or 
serve,  are  founded  in  part  in  sel- 
fishness inspired  by  our  desire  for 
our  own  convenience  and  comfort. 

III.  Friends  Who  Help  Us  Cultivate  Fidel- 
ity and  Dependability 
Question : 

1.  What  things  make  for  dependability 
and   fidelity?     (Recall    the   illustra- 
tions   of    faithful    religious    leaders 
earlier  in  the  lesson.) 
a.  Unselfishness 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  wrote  in  The 
Black  Cat:  "There  is  something 
in  the  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing 
love  of  a  brute,  which  goes  direct- 
ly to  the  heart  of  him  who  has 
had  frequent  occasion  to  test  the 


paltry  friendship  and  gossamer 
fidelity  of  mere  man." 

Man's  selfishness,  whenever 
present,  interferes  with  loyalty  to- 
wards others  and  towards  a  cause 
outside  himself.  The  habit  of  un- 
selfishness, on  the  other  hand, 
keeps  one's  mind  on  his  obliga- 
tions to  others,  on  their  need  of 
him,  on  the  work  to  be  done. 

b.  Love 

Dependability  seems  to  be  a  rather 
stern  and  cold  virtue  compared 
with  that  of  love.  Yet,  upon  re- 
flection, we  note  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  two.  A  moth- 
er's devotion  to  her  family  is  an 
outgrowth  of  her  love  for  them. 
Peter's  fidelity  was  based  on  his 
love  of  Jesus.  Paul's  loyalty  had 
a  strong  basis  in  his  love  for  Jesus. 
Christ's  devotion  to  the  Will  of 
the  Father  was  inspired,  no  doubt, 
by  His  love  for  His  Father  and 
His  Father's  work. 

Our  devotion  to  duty  (better, 
to  the  great  Latter-day  cause)  is 
probably  commensurate  with  our 
genuine  love  for  the  Cause,  with 
our  real  conversion  to  its  value 
and  divinity. 
Questions : 

1.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact 
that  we  hear  fervent  witness 
and  testimony  of  the  Gospel, 
and  yet  sometimes  fail  in  our 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  it? 

a.  Are  we  "kidding"  ourselves 
about  the  intensity  of  our 
faith? 

b.  Is  the  spirit  willing,  but  the 
flesh  weak? 

2.  Can  you  illustrate,  from  your 
own  experience,  how  your  love 
for  something  has  enhanced 
your  loyalty  and  dependability 
towards  it? 

Reference: 

Matthew  6:21-33  and  22:34-40. 

c.  Some  psychological  aids 

Much  of  our  habit  of  non-depend- 
ability and  infidelity  can  be  over- 
come by  a  knowledge  of  ourselves 
— of  a  few  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy. Invite  the  class  to  offer  from 
their  experience  or  study  some 
practical  suggestions  on  the  psy- 
chological technic  of  forming  good 
habits  of  fidelity  and  dependabil- 
ity. (You  might  assign  a  topic  in 
advance  to  one  of  the  faculty  in- 
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terested  in  this  field  and  refer  him 
to  the  references  listed  under  this 
sub-topic. ) 

1.  Practice  putting  duty  before 
pleasure.  (Bennion) 

2.  Make  a  habit  of  tackling  one 
disagreeable  job — that  ought  to 
be  done — every  day.  (William 
James ) 

3.  Use  sudden  violence  at  the 
start.  Or  "Pounce  furiously 
on  the  needed  act."  (James 
and  Cabot) 

4.  Stop  on  a  down-grade — ar- 
range circumstances  to  favor 
your  performance  of  duty. 
(James  and  Cabot) 

5.  Focus  your  attention  repeated- 
ly on  your  goal — to  crowd  out 

■conflicting  interests  and  plea- 
sures until  the  job  is  well  done. 
( James ) 

6.  Others: 

References:  Cabot,  R.  C, 
Meaning  of  Right  and  Wrong, 
pp.  37-395,  and  James,  Wil- 
liam, Principles  of;  Psychology, 
sections  deaHng  with  habit. 

IV.  Special  Need  and  Value  of  Fidelity  and 
Dependability  in  Sunday  School  Work 
We  pride  ourselves  as  Latter-day 
Saints  on  the  organization  of  the  Church 
which  enables  all  willing  people  to  serve 
its  cause  voluntarily  and  freely  and  to 
develop  themselves  and  receive  joy 
through  this  service.  Our  pride  is  justi- 
fied. Work  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
should  be  done  wherever  possible  freely 
and  voluntarily.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  have  the  great  majority  of  the 
work  of  the  Church  done  by  lay  lead- 
ers. (See  Gospel  Message,  Lessons 
17-20.) 

a.  Our  voluntary  Church  work 
Question : 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  hav- 
ing Sunday  School  workers  who 
serve  voluntarily  and  without  fi- 
nancial remuneration? 

When  people  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  good  things  these  same 
things  may  become  evils  or  hand- 
icaps. Voluntary  work  may  also 
have  its  limitations. 
Questions: 

1.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of 
voluntary  work? 
a.  Do  you  get  up  as  early  on 
Sunday  morning  as  you  do 
on  mornings  when  you  have 
to  "punch  the  clock"  at 
work? 


b.  If  you  are  a  college  student 
(or  have  been),  do  you 
study  as  much  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  Quarter  or 
Semester  as  you  do  the  last 
two? 

c.  Are  you  as  faithful  about 
helping  your  wife — say  with 
repairs  about  the  house- — as 
you  are  in  doing  your  duties 
at  work?  ^ 

2.  In  short,  are  you  as  dependable 
when  working  voluntarily  as 
you  are  when  working  for 
wages  under  someone's  careful 
supervision? 

b.  Lay  Church  "work 

Ask  the  faculty,  each  in  turn,  to 
name  his  occupation.  If  the  fac- 
ulty is  small,  call  for  the  vocations 
of  the  bishopric  and  other  officers 
in  the  ward.  The  variety  of  an- 
swers will  illustrate  what  is  meant 
by  lay  leadership.  We  are  called 
from  all  walks  of  life,  and  are 
more  or  less  prepared  for  the 
Church  work  we  are  called  to  do. 
Questions : 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a 
.    lay  church  in  which  all  serve, 

in  contrast  with  a  church  in 
which  most  of  the  work  is  done 
by  a  few  professionally  paid 
persons? 

2.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of 
lay  workers? 

Our  boys  and  girls  go  to  the 
public  schools  five  days  a 
week.  Their  teachers  are  well- 
trained  and  supervised.  The 
school  buildings  are  equipped 
and  arranged  for  teaching  and 
learning.  Many  of  us  who  are 
serving  in  the  Sunday  School 
are  not  as  well-trained  and  our 
ward  houses  are  not  as  well- 
planned  for  teaching  purposes. 
Under  these  circumstances, 
children  make  comparisons, 
and  sometimes  the  work  of  the 
Church  stifEers  in  that  com- 
parison. 

-  We  must  make  the  most  of 
the  wonderful  advantages  of 
our  Church  organization  and 
guard  against  the  evils  that 
creep  in  when  we  fail  to  act 
faithfully  and  inteUigently.  We 
must  compensate  for  our  limi- 
tations. 

{Continued  on  page  163) 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  Chairman;  P.  Melvin  Petersen, 
Vice-Chairman;   George  H.  Durham 


The  song  to  be  prepared  by  the  choristers 
and  organists  during  the  month  of  April  and 
practiced  in  the  Sunday  Schools  in  May  is 
"Parting  Hymn,"  No.  38. 

"Against  the  hindrances  of  the  world, 
nothing  great  and  good  can  be  carried  with- 
out a  certain  fervor,  intensify,  and  vehem-' 
ence;  these  joined  with  faith,  courage  an:d 
hopefulness  make  enf/iusiasm." 

Enthusiasm  then  does  not  mean  loudness, 
"peppiness,"  or  excessive  gesture,  although 
these  qualities  may  be  exercised  by  an  en- 
thusiastic person  on  appropriate  occasions. 
Sunday  School  is  a  proper  place  for  enthus- 
iasm but  not  for  exhibitions  of  boisterousness 
and  excessive  gesture.  What  then,  may  be 
done  to  obtain  an  enthusiastic  response  from 
the  congregation  in  singing  "Parting  Hymn?" 

The  song's  speed  is  only  moderate,  its 
mood  is  not  intense,  rather  it  breathes  a  spirit 
of  happy  contentment,  and  yet  it  can  be  sung 
with  enthusiasm  and  fervor  because  it  ex- 
presses faith  and  hopefulness. 

Here  are  a  few  "helps"  toward  a  success- 
ful interpretation  of  this  simple  and  beautiful 
song: 

1 .  Know  the  words  thoroughly  so  that  the 
singers  will  give  them  a  natural  and  expres- 
sive reading. 

2.  Let  the  chorister's  beat  be  direct  and 
simple, 

3.  Think  of  the  music  in  units  of  one  whole 
line  in  length. 

4.  Round  out  the  phrases  by  a  natural  in- 
crease of  tonal  volume  as  the  pitch  rises  and 
a  decrease  as  the  melody  line  descends. 

5.  Give  constrast  to  the  volume  of  the 
third  line. 

6.  Rise  to  the  climax  on  the  word  "glad- 
ness" in  the  last  line. 

7.  Feel  the  tempo  with  the  congregation. 

8.  Let  the  organist  registrate  with  fairly 
bright  8  ft.  stops  and  soft  4  ft. 

9.  Review  lesson  IX  in  "Church  Choris- 
ters' Manual." 

Organists 

As  a  good  teacher  must  repeat  his  instruc- 
tions to  his  students  many  times,  so  must  we, 
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in  these  lessons,  say  many  things  over  and 
over.  Therefore,  a  summarization  of  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  an  adequate 
technic  for  an  organist  is  here  given: 

1.  Ability  to  play  legato,  including  a 
knowledge  of  fingering  in  its  application  to 
the  organ. 

2.  Ability  to  properly  time  the  period  of 
silence  between  repeated  tones. 

3.  Ability  to  exactly  time  note  and-  rest 
values. 

4.  Ability  to  play  any  voice  part  by  itself, 
such  as  alto,  tenor,  etc. 

5.  Understanding  of  registration  in  its  re- 
lation to  pitch,  color  and  volume. 

6.  Dexterity  in  changing  registrations. 

7.  A  knowledge  of  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  expression  pedals  and  other  me- 
chanical devices  of  the  organ. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  "Organist's  Man- 
ual" will  give  a  knowledge  of  these  things 
but  months  and  even  years  of  study  are  re- 
quired to  master  them.  Why  not  work  on 
these  technics,  one  at  a  time?' 

The  fundamentals  of  organ  technic  can  all 
be  apphed  in  "Offertory"  by  Lybach,  found 
on  page  15  of  90  Short  Organ  Solos,  by 
Jackson.  Most  of  these  technics  are  illustrat- 
ed in  the  first  measure.  In  the  alto  and  tenor 
parts  a  legato  touch  is  required.  The  re- 
peated tones  in  the  soprano  must  be  distinctly 
separated.  The  dotted  half  notes  in  the  alto 
and  tenor  must  be  held  their  full  value.  The 
expression  pedal  is  to  be  used  in  diminishing 
the  tone  towards  the  end  of  the  measure. 

A  registration  for  the  first  section  of  the 
piece  is  to  be  selected. 

In  the  last  two  measures  of  the  piece  shift- 
ing of  fingers  on  the  same  notes  is  required 
to  obtain  a  strict  legato. 

Dexterity  in  changing  registration  is  re- 
quired in  only  two  places, — at  the  double  bar 
in  the  third  line  and  at  the  double  bar  at  the 
end  of  the  piece  before  going  back  to  the 
first  section. 

A  profitable  method  of  practice  would  be 
to  take  each  stated  principle  of  technic  and 
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go  through  the  entire  piece  and  see  where  it  short  sections  and  then  in  the  selection  as  a 

can  be  applied  and  then  practice  it  for  com-  whole. 

plete  mastery.    When  each  phase  of  technic  Use  three  different  registrations,  one  for 

is  thus  learned,  practice  the  piece,  endeavor-  each  section.    Use  only  8  ft.  stops  alone,  or 

ing  to  apply  all  fundamentals  at  once,  first  in  8  and  4  ft.  stops  in  combination. 
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GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

Gerrit  de  Jong,  William  M.  McKay,  Thomas  L.  Martin, 
Joseph  Christenson,  J.  Holman  Waters 

Subject:   GOSPEL  STANDARDS 
For  Members  of  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  and  Men 
and  Women  Over  20  Years  of  Age  Not  Otherwise  Assigned 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1943 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

**Etcmal  Progress*' 
Lesson  16»  Fof  May  2,  1943 

Tcxtt 

Lesson  14  of  the  Manual 

Outline  of  Material: 

I.  The  Church  hag  always  recognized  the 
Importance  of  Learning 

a.  Instances  of  organization  for  educa- 
tion in  the  Church 

1.  In  early  days 

2.  Now 

b.  Reputation  of  Church  among  educa- 
tors 

c.  Its  philosophy  of  education 

11.  Implications  of  "Eternal  Progress" 

a.  Based  on  self  activity 

b.  Its  goal:  Progress  toward  what? 

c.  What  studies  should  be  included'' 

d.  Preparation  for  service  as  a  means 
toward  education  of  self. 

III.  Duties  of  parents  in  Teaching  Children 

Note  to  Teacher: 

Through  this  lesson  every  member  of  this 
class  should  be  strengthened  in  his  determi- 
nation to  take  fuller  advantage  of  all  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  and  development  that 
ate  within  his  reach.  It  is  not  enough  for 
them  merely  to  feel  that  the  Latter-day  Saints 
in  the  past  have  done  great  things  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  By  our  own  individual  ef- 
forts to  gain  learning  we  must  vindicate  the 
educational  stand  our  predecessors  took. 

Lesson  Development: 

1.  The  outline  of  material  quoted  above 
may  be  followed  in  the  class  discussion.  Cer- 
tain points  of  the  material,  however,  could 
be  previously  assigned,  to  be  given  as  short 
reports.  The  following  discussions  suggest 
themselves: 

What  evidence  has  the  Church  given,  and 
what  evidence  does  it  now  give,  that  it  is 
thoroughly  committed  to  a  policy  of  maximum 
education  for  all? 

How  do  the  Mormons  compare  with 
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other  religionists  in  their  educational  attain- 
ments? 

What  particular  fields  of  knowledge 
should  the  Latter-day  Saints  explore?  Which 
should  they  avoid? 

What  is  the  connection  between  the  service 
one  renders  and  the  education  one  gains? 

What  duties  do  parents  have  toward  their 
children  in  the  matter  of  teaching? 

Does  learning  always  depend  on  attending 
school? 

Make  sure  that  all  members  of  the  class 
are  acquainted  with  the  following  references 
to  learning,  study,  teaching,  etc.,  which  are 
found  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants: 

Section  68:25-28,31 

Section  88:77-81,  118 

Section  90:15;  94:53 

Section  130:18-19 

Section  131:6 

Enrichment  Material: 

Bennion,  M.  Lynn,  Mormonism  and  Edu- 
cation, Deseret  News  Press,  1939. 

MOTHERS*  DAY 
Sunday,  May  9,  1943 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(Continued) 

^'Religious  Education** 
Lesson  17.  For  May  16,  1943 

Text: 

Lesson  15  of  the  Manual 

Outline  of  Material: 

I.  Separation  of  Church  and  State  makes 
religious  education  in  public  schools  im- 
possible /k        '  -■  ■  *-    ' 

II,  Desirability  of  integrated  education  in-- 
eluding 

a.  Secular  instruction 

b.  Religious  instruction 

III.  The  Church  stands  for  the  training  of 

a.  Heart  and  soul,  as  well  as 

b.  Mind  and  body 

IV,  Church  school  system  now  maintained 
a.  University 
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b.  Institutes 

c.  Seminaries 

d.  Junior  Seminaries 

e.  Primaries 

Lesson  Development: 

1.  Discuss  the  political  and  educational 
theories  mentioned  in  this  lesson,  in  order  to 
show  that  adequate  secular  and  religious  in- 
struction are  provided  by  two  different 
agencies,  the  state  and  the  church. 

2.  Guide  the  discussion  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  neglect  of  either  of  these  phases 
of  education  results  in  inadequate  instruction 
and  consequently  in  social  maladjustments. 

3.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
purely  secular  instruction  does  not  include 
religion  in  any  form,  for  practical  purposes 
it  may  be  said  that,  by  implication  at  least, 
the  pupil  becomes  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
religion  is  really  not  a  necessary  part  of  the 
equipment  of  an  integrated  personality.  This 
condition  often  causes  students  to  become  not 
only  unreligious,  but  irreligious  as  well. 
Hence  the  inescapable  necessity  of  supply- 
ing the  religious  counterpart  of  secular  edu- 
cation. 

4.  Survey  with  the  class  the  educational 
facilities  of  both  kinds  in  your  community. 

Application: 

As  the  result  of  this  lesson  especially  the 
parents  in  this  class  should  receive  enough 
information  to  decide,  first,  to  do  all  within 
their  power  as  members  of  the  community 
to  set  up  the  necessary  machinery  for  ade- 
quate secular  instruction,  and  as  members 
of  the  Church  to  set  up  the  necessary  organ- 
ization for  adequate  religious  instruction; 
and,  second,  to  do  all  within  their  power  to 
help  their  children  take  full  advantage  of 
both. 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(Continued) 

"Science  and  Religion" 
Lesson  18.  For  May  23,  1943 

Text: 

Lesson  16  of  the  Manual 

Note  to  the  Teacher: 

The  objective  of  this  lesson  is  to  free  the 
members  of  the  class  from  any  fear  that  their 
spiritual  welfare  might  be  at  stake  if  they 
should  believe  in  science.  They  should  be- 
come convinced  that  the  nature  of  the  gospel 
plan  is  such  that  the  scientific  or  any  othei 
human  approach  could  not  undo  it. 

Lesson  Development: 

1.  Show  in  principle  and  by  illustration 
that     the     so-called     antagonism     between 


science  and  religion  is  only  apparent.  Call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  among  scientists  we 
find  religious,  unreligious,  and  irreligious  in- 
dividuals, just  as  we  do  among  non-scientists. 
This  fact  alone  would  tend  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  intrinsic  in  science  which 
either  vindicates  or  denies  rehgion. 

2.  What  would  we  lose  of  value  in  our 
lives  if  we  chose  to  deny  science?  Enumer- 
ate some  of  the  items.  Is  there  any  phase 
of  our  daily  life  that  would  not  be  affected? 
It  is  evident  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  deny 
science  its  rightful  place  in  our  lives,  as  it  is 
to  deny  religion  with  impunity. 

3  In  the  precess  of  growth  problems  arise, 
bhall  we  face  them  honestly,  or  would  it  be 
easier  to  disregard  them  and  accept  the  stat- 
us quo?  Could  there  be  any  real  growth  if 
we  did  not  attempt  to  solve  our  problems? 
In  what  way  did  Joseph  Smith,  set  us  the 
example  in  being  intellectually  honest? 

4  If  science  could  really  upset  one's  faith 
in  the  gospel  plan  according  to  the  Son  of 
God,  what  would  that  show  concerning  the 
character  of  such  faith? 

Enrichment  Material: 

Nixon,  Justin  Wroe,  An  Emerging  Chris- 
^^^^  P^ith:  Discourses  o/  Brigham  Young 
pp.  258-9;  Smith,  Joseph  F.,  Gospel  Doctrine, 
page  86. 

THE  MEANING  OF  SUCCESS 
Lesson  19*  For  May  30,  1943 
Text: 

Lesson  17  and  18  of  the  Manual 

Note  to  Teacher: 

There  are  two  lessons  on  the  meaning  of 
success.  It  would  be  well  to  prepare  both 
at  the  same  time,  and  then  point  the  discus- 
sion during  the  first  session  mainly  toward 
what  success  is  not,  using  whatever  time  is 
iett  and  the  entire  second  class  session  on 
wiiat  success  really  is. 

Development  of  Lesson: 

1.  Ericourage  the  members  of  the  class  to 
try  to  define  the  meaning  of  success,  suf- 
ficiently to  bring  out  how  difficult  this  really 

2.  Discuss  the  tendency  to  limit  the  use 
ot  the  word  success  to  situations  of  material 
wealth,  advancement,  and  power. 

3.  Help  the  class  define  the  ultimate  aim 
and  purpose  of  our  earthly  existence,  which 
should  help  us  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
true  success. 

4.  Point  out  that  it  is  very  important  for 
all  members  of  the  class  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  lessons  17  and  18  of  the  Manual 
before  the  next  Sunday. 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 
A.  William  Lund,  Chairman;    JosepK  Christenson 
Archibald  F.  Bennett,  Junius  R.  Tribe 

Subject:   BIRTHRIGHT  BLESSINGS 
Available  To  All  Members  Over  18  Years  of  Age 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1943 

UNDAUNTED  BY  THE  WRATH 
OF  SATAN 

Lesson  16,    For  May  2,  1943 

References: 

Birthright  Blessings,  Lesson  16;  Baird,  The 
Huguenot  Emigration  to  America,  11:108- 
109;  Foote,  The  Huguenots,  pp.  541-545;  The 
Huguenots — Founders  of  Manakin,  Virginia, 
6:113-117. 

Problem: 

What  type  of  persecution  and  suffering  did 
our  forefathers  have  to  undergo  to  win  for 
us  religious  freedom? 

Topical  Outline: 

L  When  the  Wicked  Ruled 

a.  Peoples   deprived  of  political  free- 
dom 

b.  Supreme  power  of  Catholic  church 

c.  Severe    punishment    meted    out    to 
"heretics" 

d.  The  long  list  of  martyrs 

II.  The  Protestant  Reformation 

a.  The  spirit  of  true  men  mightier  than 
death 

b.  Great  religious  reformers 

c.  Aftermath  of  wars  and  persecutions 

d.  The  gratitude  we  owe   those  who 
fought  for  freedom 

III.  The  Printing  of  the  Bible 

a.  Bitterly   opposed   by   the    dominant 
church 

b.  Risks  taken  to  make  it  available  to 
all 

c.  Effect    of    its    teachings    becoming 
widely  known 

IV.  Huguenot  Persecution  in  France 

a.  Wholesale  slaughter  of  French  Pro- 
.testants 

b.  The  Edict  of  Nantes-tolerating  Pro- 
testants 

c.  Revoked  in  1685 

d.  Renewed  and  intensified  persecution 

e.  Terrible  punishments  cunningly  de- 
vised 
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V.  Escape  of  Susanne  Rochet 

Family   of   a    faithful   Protestant   of 

Sedan 

Failure  of  first  attempt  to  escape 

The  "little  night-cap" 

Nailed  in  a  cask 

Freedom  in  Holland 

Marriage  and  family 

A  home  in  the  New  World 

The  mother  of  many  Americans  of 

today 


a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 
h. 


Study  Helps: 

1 .  Name  others  beside  the  Huguenots  who 
were  persecuted  for  their  religion. 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  a  Quaker  who  was  so 
mistreated. 

3.  Name  any  of  your  own  progenitors  who 
were  made  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  their  con- 
science.   Tell  their  story. 

4.  What  would  have  happened  in  the 
struggle  for  religious  freedom  had  there  been 
no  stalwart  souls  to  brave  torture  and  death 
to  make  it  prevail? 

MOTHERS*  DAY 
May  9,  1943  . 


PRECIOUS  THINGS  TAKEN  AWAY 
Lesson  17,  For  May  16,  1943 

References: 

Birthright  Blessings,  Lesson  17;  I  Nephi 
13:1-9.  Read  any  good  history  on  the  Pro- 
testant persecutions  and  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation. Read  especially  The  Progress  of 
Man,  by  Elder  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  pp. 
212-237. 

Problem: 

What  priceless  contribution  to  the  world 
was  made  by  the  forerunners  of  religious 
liberty? 

Topical  Outline: 

I.  The    Power    of    a    Most   Abominable 
Church 
a.  Among  the  Gentile  nations 
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b.  Slays  the  saints  of  God 

c.  Tortureth    them   and   bindeth   them 
down 

d.  Yoketh  them  with  a  yoke  of  iron 

e.  The  devil  its  foundation 
II.  The  Bringers  of  New  Light 

a.  A  great  religious  controversy 

b.  Extermination  of  the  Albigenses 

c.  Severity  against  the  Waldenses  or 
Vaudois 

d.  Teachings  of  Wycliffe 

e.  Martyrdom  of  John  Huss 

III.  The  Protestant  Reformation    " 

a.  More  freedom  and  education  for  the 
commoners 

b.  Shocking  extravagance  of  the  clergy 

c.  Demand  for  the  right  to  study  the 
Bible 

d.  Luther  defies  the  Pope 

e.  Scandal  over  sale  of  indulgences 

f.  Pent-up  desire  for  reform  bursts  all 
bounds 

IV.  Persecutions  and  Religious  Wars 

a.  Numerous    different    sects   of   Pro- 
testants 

b.  Catholics  vs.  Protestants 

c.  Enormities  on  both  sides 

d.  A  time  of  blood  and  torture 

e.  Bitter  civil  wars  in  Europe 

f.  The  Thirty  Years'  War — Gustavus 
Adolphus 

g.  Cruelty  held  pleasing  to  God 

V.  To  Blind  the  Eyes  of  Men 

a.  Plain  and  precious  things  taken  from 
the  Bible 

b.  To  pervert  the  right  ways   of  the 
Lord 

c.  Hearts  of  men  hardened 

d.  A  great  many  stumble  and  err 

e.  Satan  gains  great  power  over  them 

f.  Lives  risked  to  print  the  Bible 

g.  Men  begin  to  interpret  its  teachings 
for  themselves 

h.  Effect  of  the  invention  of  printing 
i.  Bible  finally  made  available  to  all 

Study  Helps: 

1.  "Probably  forefathers  of  yours  gave 
their  very  lives  that  its  teachings  might  reach 
you."  Justify  this  statement  regarding  the 
Bible  from  what  is  known  of  your  own  an- 
cestors of  those  of  your  friends  or  associates. 

2.  Account  for  the  Protestants,  themselves 
fighting  for  religious  free  agency,  displaying 
such  intolerance  to  those  differing  from  them 
in  religious  opinion. 

3.  Did  Satan  have  anything  to  do  with 
this  attitude  of  hatred  and  bitterness? 

4.  Did  the  Puritans  believe  in  freedom  of 
religious  thought?  If  so,  why  did  they  tor- 
ture, whip,  burn  and  enslave  the  Quakers, 
banish  Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchin- 
son, and  burn  those  accused  of  witchcraft? 


WARS  AND  WARRIORS 
Lesson  18*  For  May  23,  1943 

Referencesi 

Birthright  Blessings,  Lesson  18;  I  Nephi 
12:1-4;  13:1-4.  See  also  any  good  history 
on  Knighthood  and  Chivalry  and  the  wars  of 
the  Feudal  period  in  Europe. 

Problemi 

To  demonstrate  that  our  actual  forefathers 
were  among  the  kings,  conquerors,  knights 
and  warriors  as  well  as  among  the  common 
folk  of  the  war-like  Middle  Ages. 

Topical  Outline; 

I.  Multitude  Gathered  to  Battle 

a.  Great  slaughters  with  the  sword 

b.  Why  they  fought 

1 .  Racial  causes — give  examples 

2.  Religious  causes — give  examples 

3.  Personal  animosities 

4.  National  rivalry 
II.  Mighty  Men  of  War 

a.  Typical  warrior  heroes 

b.  Held  fate  of  peoples  in  their  grasp 

c.  Lack  of  permanence  in  their  achieve- 
ments 

d.  Descent  of  rank  and  landed  posses- 
sions 

e.  Records  of  this  aid  in  tracing  pedi- 
grees 

III.  Royal  Descent 

a.  Posterity  of  kings  mingle  with  nobil- 
ity and  untitled  families 

b.  Descendants  of  commoners    rise   to 
thrones 

c.  Numerous  progeny  of  early  kings  in 
world  today 

d.  Every  person  "of  royal  descent" 

e.  Equally   derived   from  peers,   war- 
riors and  great  leaders 

f.  Our  forefathers  were  not  perfect,  nor 
exemplary  in  every  particular 

IV.  Knighthood  and  Chivalry 

a.  Softening  effect  of  Christianity  on 
warriors 

b.  Ideal   of   a   knightly  and   Christian 
gentleman 

c.  Hereditary  class  of  knights 

d.  Dignity  and  privileges  or  rank 

e.  Respect    for   bravery,    loyalty,    and 
pride 

f.  Courtesy  to  womanhood 

g.  Disregard  for  the  little  man 

Study  Helps: 

1 .  Explain  the  probability  of  everyone  be- 
ing of  royal  descent.  See  also  pages  14-16 
of  the  text,  Birthnight  Blessings. 

2.  What  are  the  .advantages,  from  the 
standpoint  of  genealogical  research,  of  con- 
necting with  the  pedigree  of  a  king,  a  peer, 
or  a  knight? 
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3.  Which  pedigrees  have  been  worked  out 
with  most  care,  those  of  rulers  and  noted 
men,  or  those  of  ordinary,  untitled  individu- 
als? 

4.  Are  famous  men  always  the  best  men? 

5.  Are  kings  to  be  excluded  from  the  op- 
portunities of  salvation? 

THE  MIGRATION  OF  PEOPLES 
Lesson  19*  For  May  30,  1943 

References} 

Birthright  Blessings,  Lesson  19;  Gospel 
Themes,  pp.  151-158;  Myers,  General  His- 
tory, pp.  336-340;  353-357;  379-382;  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Winning  of;  the  West,  1 :14- 
21. 

Problem} 

To  discern  the  Lord's  purpose  in  mingling 
the  saving  blood  of  Israel  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  the  world. 

Topical  Outline! 

I.  God's  Chosen  People  Scattered 

a.  Cause  of  the  dispersion 

b.  To  be  gathered  in  the  day  of  their 
faithfulness 

c.  The  blood  of  Israel  blesses  those  who 
inherit  it 

d.  Blessings   dependent   upon   faithful- 
ness 

e.  Latter-day    Saints    descended    from 
Israel  (Doc.  6  Gov.  103:17) 

II.  The  Fathers  of  Our  Race 

a.  Derivation  of  the  nations  of  north- 
ern Europe 

b.  The  general  homeland 

c.  Migrations  of  Saxons,  Scythians  and 


Cimmerians  from  this  general  region 

III.  The  Migration  of  Peoples 

a.  Teutonic  wanderings 

b.  Fall  of  Rome 

c.  Kingdoms  of  the  Gothic  conquerors 

d.  Tribes  which  settled  in  the  British 
Isles 

e.  The  Scandinavian  folk 

IV.  The  Fusion  of  Races 

a.  Mingling    of    language,    civilization 
and  forms  of  government 

b.  What  each  tribe  contributed  to  the 
union 

c.  Laying    the    foundation    for    future 
greatness 

Study  Helps:  ^ 

1.  Draw  a  diagram  snowing  the  probable 
lineal  connection  between  modern  nations  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  ancient  Israel. 
(See  the  Utah  Genealogical  and  Historical 
Magazine,  21:137.) 

2.  "The  people  of  northern  stock  became 
everywhere  the  ruling  race  of  Christendom." 
Explain  how  this  came  about.  Was  there 
any  underlying  purpose  in  this? 

3.  Show  that  the  Briton,  Saxon,  Dane  and 
Norman  who  settled  in  England  were  all  of 
kindred  blood  and  the  same  general  racial 
stock. 

4.  Compare  the  centuries  of  folk  wander- 
ings in  Europe  with  the  later  centuries  of 
migration  from  Europe  to  the  new  world. 

5.  Compare  also  the  period  of  fusion  and 
consolidation  which  followed  in  the  new 
home  in  each  case. 

6.  Show  how  those  of  Israelitish  blood  are 
^being  gathered  to  the  land  of  Joseph  in  Amer- 
ica.    (Cf.  the  statement  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency on  page  42  of  Birthright  Blessings. ) 


FIDELITY,  DEPENDABILITY 

(Continued  from  page  123) 


be  made  for  carrying  on  the  work.  This  is 
not  a  difficult  task  for  any  conscious  in- 
dividual who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  work- 
ing with  others  for  the  accomplishment  of 
common  ends.  It  is  difficult  for  the  "lone 
wolf."  His  isolationist  disposition  may  in  part 
be  an  inborn  characteristic.  It  is  more  likely 
due  to  habit.  In  any  case  it  can  be  overcome 
by  practice  in  cooperating  with  his  fellows  to 
the  great  advantage  of  both  himself  and  the 
community. 

References: 
New  Testament 

Matthew  23:13-33;    24:42-51;   Luke  6:46- 


49;  19:11-26;  John  1:47;  The  Acts  22:22-24; 
Romans  12:9-16;  I  Corinthians  4:1,  2;  Tames 
1:2-8. 

Book  of  Mormon 

I  Nephi  2:16-24;  IV  Nephi  1:1-23. 

Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Sec.  3:1-11;  5:35;  6:13;  51:19;  52:13;  59; 
4;  60:1-3;  62:9;  63:47;  72;  4;  75:5;  78:22: 
81:6;  104:1-18;  124:111-114. 

Pearl  of  Great  Price 

Joseph  Smith  2. 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

Carl  F.  Eyring,  Chairman;    Don  B.  Colton, 

William  E.  Berrett,  Joseph  Christenson 

Subject:    TEACHING  THE  GOSPEL  TO  OTHERS 
For  Young  Men  and  Women  19  and  20  Years  of  Age 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1943 

CHURCH  ORGANIZATION  AND 

GOVERNMENT  AS  EVIDENCE 

OF  DIVINE  ORIGIN 

Lesson  15*  For  May  2,  1943 

Tcxtej 

The  Gospel  Message,  Part  II,  Chapter 
VII;  Priesthood  and  Church  Government, 
Widtsoe. 

Objective: 

To  lead  students  into  an  understanding  of 
the  divine  elements  in  Church  organization 
and  government. 

Suggested  Procedurej 

Step  1.  Stimulate  general  class  interest  in 
the  problem.  One  of  the  following  suggested 
methods  of  doing  this  may  be  followed: 

A.  The  Question  Approach 

Questions  such  as  the  following  may  be 
asked: 

1.  Does  the  nature  of  a  church  organiza- 
tion have  any  bearing  upon  the  problem  of 
its  origin? 

2.  Would  the  organization  of  this  Church 
work  successfully  if  actual  power  of  God  did 
not  sustain  men  in  their  callings  and  drive 
them  with  a  sense  of  duty? 

3.  In  your  opinion  have  the  changes  in  the 
organization  of  other  churches  occurred  be- 
cause divine  authority  and  guidance  was 
lacking  or  for  other  reasons? 

4.  What  are  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Christ's  organization  in  the  pristine  church? 

5.  What  are  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Latter-day  Saint  Church  organizations? 

6.  How  does  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  harmonize  democracy 
and  divine  authority? 

B.  The  Problem  Approach 

1.  In  1830  Joseph  Smith  an  unlearned 
young  man  who  had  never  traveled  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  his  backwoods  home  and  who 
had  few  educated  acquaintances,  brought 
into  being   a   Church  organization  and  laid 


down  principles  for  its  government.  The 
Church  then  contained  a  handful  of  members 
with  kindred  social  and  cultural  ties.  Since 
that  time  the  Church  has  spread  over  a  large 
part  of  the  earth  and  embraced  peoples  of 
various  nationalities,  races  and  cultures,  and 
yet  the  principles  of  church  government  con- 
tinue to  operate  as  perfectly  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, working  successfully  with  any  people  or 
mixtures  of  people,  with  large  groups  or  with 
small  groups.  How  do  you  account  for  this 
remarkable  achievement?  Was  Joseph  Smith 
a  genius,  a  prophet,  or  both? 

2.  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  various 
oflBces  and  callings  in  the  pristine  Church, 
mentioning  specifically  the  call  of  the 
"twelve,"  the  "seventy,"  and  others  by  Jesus, 
but  all  in  all  the  references  to  Church  gov- 
ernment are  so  meager  that  through  the  ages 
Bible  scholars  have  quarreled  over  its  nature 
and  have  failed  to  arrive  at  any  agreement 
concerning  it.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
an  unlearned  man,  Joseph  Smith,  ignoring  all 
the  learned  scholars  of  his  day  and  in  the 
face  of  many  and  diverse  church  organiza- 
tions, each  claiming  to  be  the  Church  of 
Christ,  established  a  church  differing  from 
them  all,  complete  in  every  detail  but  entire- 
ly consistent  with  all  those  parts  of  Christ's 
organization  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. How  do  you  account  for  the  harmony 
of  the  Church  he  established  with  the  pris- 
tine Church? 

Do  not  attempt  to  answer  the  problems  im- 
mediately, but,  having  aroused  general  class 
interest,  follow  the  next  step. 

Step  2.  We  are  now  ready  for  some  study 
which  will  add  to  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  class  such  information  as  will  provide 
for  a  profitable  discussion.  The  students 
should  now  read  silently  Chapter  VII  in  the 
Manual.  Some  students  may  be  asked  to 
read  silently  from  other  references  on  the 
subject  if  the  teacher  has  them.  While  the 
students  are  reading,  the  director  should 
place  upon  the  blackboard  material  which 
will  absorb  the  time  and  interest  of  fast 
readers.  An  outhne  of  Church  organization 
would  serve  this  purpose  and  be  useful  to 
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the  entire  class.  A  comparison  between 
L.D.S.  organization  and  that  of  some  other 
church  might  be  of  interest.  Additional  ques- 
tions and  problems  on  church  organization 
might  be  helpful. 

Step  3.  Have  previously  assigned  reports 
given  and  reports  of  special  readings  if  any 
were  made  during  the  study  period.  These 
reports  give  students  practice  in  organizing 
and  speaking  and  enrich  the  general  class 
background. 

Step  4.  Return  to  the  questions  and  prob- 
lems raised  in  Step  1  for  further  discussion. 

Step  5.  Outline  on  the  blackboard  with 
student  aid  various  lines  of  thought  on  church 
organization  which  might  be  followed  to 
build  up  an  investigator's  faith  in  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Church.  This  serves  as  a  sum- 
mary for  the  class  discussion  and  points  the 
way  to  assignments  for  the  next  class  period. 
Step  5  is  a  very  important  part  of  this  year's 
course — aiding  students  to  outline  and  pre- 
pare for  a  discussion.  Time  in  every  period 
should  be  reserved  for  steps  5  and  6  even  if 
the  discusion  under  Step  3  is  cut  short  and 
many  points  of  discussion  left  unsolved.  The 
teacher  must  continually  remind  himself  that 
this  course  is  not  subject  centered,  but  student 
activity  centered. 

Step  6.  Make  careful  assignments  for  the 
next  class. 

"The  next  class  hour  will  be  devoted  to  a 
practical  application  of  the  class  suggestions 
for  teaching  the  gospel  to  others  by  a  study 
of  church  organization  to  show  divine  origin 
of  the  L.D.S.  Church." 

Several  students  might  be  assigned  to  take 
part  in  a  group  or  panel  discussion,  each  pre- 
pared to  make  a  contribution  on  one  phase  of 
the  subject.  In  this  case  no  set  speeches  are 
made  and  they  may  remain  seated  for  the  dis- 
cussion. The  students  who  are  participating 
should  he  grouped  in  a  circle  at  the  front  of 
the  room.  This  subject  might  be  taken  up  in 
a  cottage  meeting  in  which  short  formal  talks 
are  given,  or  the  class  may  be  divided  into 
small  groups,  each  group  meeting  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  where  two  of  the  class  members 
act  as  missionaries  discussing  church  organ- 
ization with  investigators.  Three  or  four 
groups  may  work  successfully  in  even  a  small 
room  if  the  conversation  is  kept  low.  Every 
few  minutes  students  acting  as  missionaries 
might  change  places  with  others  of  the  group. 
The  teacher  may  use  only  one  method  in  a 
particular  Sunday  but  should  vary  the  method 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday. 

MOTHERS*  DAY 
Sunday,  May  9,  1943 

Although  the  class  does  not  meet  in  regu- 
lar session  on  this  Sunday,  the  teacher  should 


check  the  preparation  of  students  on  assign- 
ments for  the  following  Sunday.  Careful 
follow-up  on  assignments  pays  big  teaching 
dividends. 

CHURCH  ORGANIZATION  AND 

GOVERNMENT  AN  EVIDENCE 

OF  DIVINE  ORIGIN 

(Continued) 
Lesson  16*  For  May  16,  1943 

Text: 

The  Gospel  Message,  Part  II,  Chapter 
VII. 

Objective; 

To  lead  students  into  making  effective  pre- 
sentations of  the  organization  of  the  Church 
as  an  evidence  of  its  divine  origin. 

Suggested  Procedure: 

'I'his  class  period  should  be  devoted  to  a 
panel  discussion,  cottage  meeting,  radio  quiz, 
or  discussion  groups  as  previously  assigned. 
(See  Lesson  15  for  suggested  assignments.) 

Five  to  ten  minutes  of  the  class  hour  should 
be  reserved  for  criticisms  and  suggestions  as 
to  student  efforts  and  for  the  making  of 
further  assignments. 

Assignment  Suggestions: 

The  next  class  hour  will  be  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  "The  Spirit  of  the  Church,  an 
Evidence  of  Divine  Guidance."  Students 
might  be  assigned  to  the  following  or  similar 
tasks. 

1.  Have  a  committee  prepare  a  report  on 
the  number  of  nationalities  and  races  repre- 
sented in  the  membership  of  the  ward. 

2.  Have  a  committee  or  an  individual  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  various  types  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  organization  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
functions  successfully. 

3.  Have  a  student  prepare  a  five-minute 
talk  on  the  subject,  "The  Mormon  Church. 
An  Example  of  Genuine  Brotherhood." 

4.  Have  a  student  prepare  a  five-minute 
talk  on  the  topic,  "Volunteer  Service  in  the 
Church,  An  Evidence  of  the  Presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God." 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CHURCH— AN 
EVIDENCE  OF  DIVINE  GUIDANCE 
Lesson  17*  For  May  23,  1943 
Text: 

The  Gospel  Message,  Part  II,  Chapter  IX, 
pp.  40-42. 

Objective: 

To  bring  students  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  true  followers  of  Christ  manifest  a 
"spirit"  by  which  they  may  be  known. 
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Suggested  Class  Procedure: 

Step  1 .  Stimulate  general  class  interest  in 
the  problem  or  objective.  The  following  sug- 
gestions may  point  the  way. 

A.  The  Question  Approach 

Interest  may  be  aroused  by  asking  such 
questions  as  the  following,  to  challenge  the 
group. 

What  did  Jesus  mean  when  He  said, 
"By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  that  ye  love  one  another"?  ■> 

B.  The  Problem  Approach 

Jesus  gave  several  tests  by  which  His 
true  followers  might  be  known.  Among  other 
things  He  said : 

"A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you. 
That  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
you,  that  ye  also  lOve  one  another." 

"By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  that  ye  have  love  one  to  an- 
other." Are  we  willing  to  have  our  own 
Church  tested  by  this  standard? 

Step  2.  Having  aroused  class  interest  in 
the  objective  have  the  students  read  silently 
the  material  in  the  Manual,  Chapter  IX. 
{ This  will  take  4-5  minutes: )  While  students 
are  reading,  the  class  director  should  utilize 
the  blackboard  space  to  place  before  the 
students  either  an  outline  of  the  Manual  ma- 
terial, additional  facts,  statements  or  prob- 
lems. This  will  occupy  the  attention  of  fast 
readers. 

Step  3.  Have  previously  assigned  reports 
given  to  further  enrich  the  general  class 
knowledge.  If  students  have  read  special 
yiaterial  during  the  study  period,  the  contents 
should  be  very  briefly  summarized  for  the 
group. 

Step  4.  Return  to  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions or  problems  raised  in  Step  1  for  further 
discussion. 

Step  5.  Outline  on  the  blackboard  with 
aid  of  the  students  (previous  material  may 
need  to  be  erased)  short  talks  which  might 
be  presented  on  various  phases  of  the  subject 
to  build  faith  in  the  divine  guidance  of  the 
Church.  This  serves  as  a  summary  of  the 
class  discussion  and  aids  students  in  prepar- 
ing assignments  for  next  week. 

Assignments: 

Step  6.  The  next  class  period  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  practical  application  of  the  class 
suggestions  for  teaching  the  gospel  to  others 
by  pointing  out  the  spirit  of  the  Church  as 
an  evidence  of  Divine  Guidance.  The  sub- 
topics of  the  text  may  be  suggestive. 

1-.  "The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
known  by  the  brotherhood  among  its  ad- 
herents." 

2.  "The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be 


known    by   the   spirit  of   voluntary   service 
found  in  its  members." 

3.  "The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
known  by  the  spirit  of  tolerance  found  in  its 
members." 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CHURCH— AN 
EVIDENCE  OF  DIVINE  GUIDANCE 
(Continued) 

Lesson  18*  For  May  30,  1943 

Texts: 

The  Gospel  Message,  Chapter  IX. 

Objective: 

To  give  students  actual  practice  and  guid- 
ance in  interesting  others  in  the  Church  by 
presentation  of  the  subject,  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Church." 

Method: 

The  class  period  should  be  utihzed  by  the 
students.  Assignments  worked  out  in  the 
preceding  class  should  be  carefully  carried 
out.  If  the  class  instructor  has  failed  to  make 
proper  assignments,  some  effective  class  dis- 
cussion may  be  induced  by  setting  up  an  im- 
promptu cottage  meeting  and  calling  a  few 
of  the  students  to  the  front  to  take  charge 
and  lead  in  the  discussion.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  should  be  urged  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  Church  in  an  honest  spirit  of 
inquiry.  Argument  should  be  avoided.  The 
questions  should  be  confined  to  the  immediate 
phase  of  study.  Five  to  ten  minutes  of  the 
class  hour  should  be  reserved  for  criticism 
of  the  discussion  and  for  further  assignments. 

Suggested  Assignments: 

The  next  class  hour  will  be  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  "The  Church  and  the  Test  of 
Efficiency,"  with  a  view  to  interesting  others 
in  Mormonism  by  showing  the  efRciency  of 
the  L.D.S.  Church  in  accomplishing  its  ob- 
jectives: 

Students  might  be  assigned  to  give  short 
talks  on  the  following: 

1.  "The  effect  of  Church  teachings  upon 
the  health  of  the  members." 

References:  John  A.  and  Leah  Widtsoe, 
The  Word  of  Wisdom:  Widtsoe,  The  Pro- 
gram of  the  Church,  p.  35-43;  Berrett,  The 
Restored  Church,  pp.  535-538. 

2.  "Church  provisions  for  wholesome  re- 
creation." 

Reference :  Berrett,  The  Restored  Church, 
pp.  538-541. 

3.  "The  strength  of  Mormonism  lies  in 
individual  service." 

Reference :  Berrett,  The  Restored  Church, 
pp.  502-509. 


BOYHOOD  EXPERIENCES 

Does  The  Lord  Answer  Children's  Prayers? 

By  Elder  Joseph  F.  Merrill 

{For  use  with  Lesson  41,  in  the  First  Inter- 
mediate Department) 


Of  course,  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Church 
who  has  attended  Primary  and  Sunday 
School  knows  that  He  does,  for  when  Joseph 
Smith,  the  lad,  only  a  little  more  than  four- 
teen years  old,  went  into  the  woods  to  pray 
he  received  the  most  glorious  vision  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  mortal  man.  This  was  in 
answer  to  his  simple,  earnest  prayer.  He 
read  what  the  Apostle  James  wrote  in -his 
Epistle,  found  in  chapter  1,  verses  5  to  7,  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Now  it  happens  that  I,  too,  know  that  the 
Lord  hears  the  prayers  of  children.  You 
know,  we  are  taught  at  our  mother's  knee  to 
say  our  little  prayers,  and  when  we  learn 
how  to  say  them  we  are  expected  to  continue 
praying  in  secret,  that  is  in  private.  I  was 
taught  to  do  this  and  never  doubted  the  value 
of  prayer.  When  I  was  about  ten  years  of 
age,  after  the  candle  was  blown  out  at  night 
in  my  little  bedroom,  I  knelt  down  and 
prayed  for  a  special  thing  that  I  wanted :  but 
father  taught  us  that  we  should  pray  only  for 
things  we  really  needed  and  that  we  should 
pray  worthily  and  pray  in  faith.  I  thought 
I  needed  a  special  blessing.  I  had  no  doubt 
of  it,  and  so  every  night  in  my  private  prayer 
I  prayed  for  this  particular  blessing,  but  I 
'did  not  get  it  the  first  week,  nor  the  first 
year,  but  this  did  not  discourage  me.  I 
thought  the  reason  was  that  I  wasn't  worthy 
of  the  blessing,  but  because  I  wanted  it  very 
much  I  tried  day  by  day  to  be  a  little  better 
than  I  was  the  day  before — to  overcome  my 
childish  faults.  One  was  disobedience  to 
mother. 

We  lived  nearby  a  swimming  hole.  The 
boys  from  town  came  down  about  every  day 
in  summer  to  swim.  I  always  wanted  to  go 
swimming  with  them  but  mother  did  not  like 
it,  thinking  there  was  danger  of  my  going 
in  swimming  where  the  water  was  over  my 
head.  So  she  asked  me  not  to  go  swimming 
unless  bigger  boys  than  I  were  there.  But 
forgot  to  do  so  and  sometime  was  chastised 
by  mother  for  my  disobedience.  I  knew  it  was 
wrong  to  disobey  mother,   therefore  I  felt 


that  the  Lord  likely  would  not  answer  my 
prayer  until  I  had  overcome  my  disobedi- 
ence. Well,  I  continued  to  pray  month  after 
month  every  night.  I  was  sure  that  the  Lord 
heard  me  and  as  soon  as  I  made  myself 
worthy  enough  and  it  was  wise  for  Him  to  do 
so,  I  felt  He  would  answer.  But  it  wasn't  un- 
til one  night  in  August,  about  my  19th  birth- 
day, that  I  prayed  perhaps  more  earnestly 
for  this  special  blessing  than  I  had  ever 
prayed  before.  Among  other  things,  I  said 
very  pleadingly,  "Oh  Father,  wilt  Thou  not 
hear  me?"  Then  as  distinctly  as  any  word 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  I  heard  the  word, 
"Yes,"  softly  spoken,  and  I  was  thrilled 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  most  happy, 
satisfying,  joyous  feeling  that  it  was  possible 
for  one  to  have.  I  sprung  from  my  knees  and 
shouted,  "Oh  Father,  I  thank  Thee." 

After  praying  nine  years  every  night  as 
earnestly  as  I  knew  how  to  pray,  the  Lord 
answered  me.  Then  I  knew  that  He  lives 
just  as  certain  as  I  know  that  I  live.  But  I 
have  thanked  Him  many  times  since,  that  He 
kept  me  waiting  for  the  answer.  The  great 
desire  to  have  the  answer  helped  me  every 
day  to  be  a  better  boy  than  I  was  before,  and 
it  came  at  a  critical  time  in  my  life.  A  few 
weeks  later  I  left  home  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Had  I  left  without  an  answer,  I  may 
have  forgotten  to  continue  to  pray,  for  col- 
lege life  is  none  too  helpful  to  a  religious 
faith.  Many  students  begin  to  study  science, 
as  I  did,  and  many  students  of  science  begin 
to  feel  sooner  or  later  that  there  is  no  person- 
al God.  I  always  remembered  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  the  Lord  answered  me, 
so  I  never  forgot  to  pray. 

I  know  that  the  Lord  has  answered  my 
prayers  many  times  since,  and  sometimes  in 
a  perfectly  definite  way  as  He  did  that  night 
in  August  1887. 

What  the  Lord  did  for  me  He  will  do  for 
every  other  boy  that  continues  to  seek  Him 
worthily  for  such  needs  as  the  Father  finds 
it  wise  to  grant. 


Duty  makes  us  do  things  well,  but  love  makes  us  do  them  beautifully. 

— Phillip  Brooks 
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GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

Lynn  S.  Richards,  Chairman;    Earl  J.  Glade, 

Joseph  K.  Nicholes 

Subject:   RELIGIOUS  FRONTIERS  AND  PROBLEMS 

OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINT  YOUTH 
For  Young  Men  and  Women  17  and  18  Years  of  Age 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1943 

YOUR  HOME 
Lesson  15*  For  May  2,  1943 

Objectivcst 

1.  To  reveal  the  values  of  a  happy  home 
life. 

2.  To  inspire  youth  to  do  their  best  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  home  estab- 
lished by  their  father  and  mother. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

Let  us  try  first  of  all  to  "drive"  home  to 
the  students  the  importance  and  value  of  a 
happy  home  life.  This  can  be  done  in  two 
ways;  (1)  by  illustrating  the  tragedy  of 
broken  and  unhappy  homes  and  (2)  by  re- 
vealing the  joys  and  benefits  of  a  happy 
home.  Second,  let  us  conclude  the  lesson 
with  a  more  personal  discussion  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities, as  sons  and  daughters,  in  the 
home  and  our  opportunities  to  make  our  par- 
ents feel  successful  in  their  home  life. 
Mothers*  day,  next  Sunday,  will  create  un- 
consciously a  fine  atmosphere  and  spirit  for 
this  discussion. 

I.  The  Importance  of  the  Home 

A.  The  tragedy  of  divorce  and  unhappy 
homes — (a  short  report  by  a  student  of 
sociology,  a  social  case  worker,  or  a 
lawyer  would  be  interesting.  If  none  of 
these  people  are  available,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  teacher  to  present  some 
factual  material  and  concrete  illustra- 
tions, rather  than  try  to  draw  out  in- 
formation through  discussion  from  stu- 
dents who  do  not  have  it  specifically  to 
give.) 

References:  Manual,  p.  40;  chapters  on 
divorce  in  the  books  by  authors  Hsted 
in  our  references  in  Lesson  12,  "Your 
Marriage"  in  a  recent  Instructor. 

Stress  this  point:  Many  psychiatrists 
beheve  that  lack  of  love,  affection,  and 
trust  between  parents  is  a  major  cause 
of  personality  difficulties  in  children  and 
often  of  their  children's  failure  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  own  marriages.  There  are 
exceptions,  to  be  sure. 

B.  The  Values  of  a  happy  home  hfe. 


Call  for  student  assigned  talk: 
"The  contributions  of  my  home  to 

my  life." 

Let  the  class  comment  and  add  to  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  talk.  Without 
the  students  realizing  it,  this  part  of  the 
lesson  should  develop  into  a  testimony 
meeting  with  the  home  as  subject  and 
object. 

II.  Our  Contributions  to  our  Homes 

Following  the  previous  discussion 
some  fruitful  and  practical  ideas  should 
come  out  of  the  following  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent  does  the  success 
or  failure  of  parents  depend  on  the 
satisfafition  of  home? 

2.  What  percentage  (roughly)  of 
parents'  time  and  energy  is  built 
around  maintaining  their  home, 
house  and  children? 

3.  What  things  do  parents  owe  their 
children? 

4.  What  wrongs  do  we  often  commit 
against  our  parents?  (See  Manual 
p.  43.) 

5.  What  specific  contributions  can 
we  make  now  towards  the  joy  and 
success  of  our  homes? 

Suggestion:  (get  all  you  can  first  from 
the  students.) 

1.  We  try  more  often  to  think  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  our  par- 
ents and  judge  them  from  their 
background  rather  than  by  our 
selfish  wishes.  (The  Golden  Rule) 

2.  We  share  the  economic  burden 
when  we  earn  money. 

3.  We  give  more  of  ourselves  to  our 
parents:  time,  conversation,  as- 
sociation, confidence,  affection 
while  we  still  have  them  and  "are 
still  with  them. 

4.  We  show  them  some  of  the  chiv- 
alry and  respect  we  show  our  girl- 
friends and  boy-friends. 

5.  We  sense  our  responsibility  to  co- 
operate with  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  be  really  helpful  with  the 
younger  ones  in  the  family. 
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6.  We  build  traditions  such  as  (a) 
remembering  and  celebrating  sig- 
nificant occasions  such  as  the 
birthdays  and  wedding  anniver- 
saries of  our  parents  (b)  step  them 
out  or  present  them  with  remem- 
brances on  our  own  birthdays  ( c ) 
spend  an  evening  or  a  Sunday  af- 
ternoon regularly  with  them  and 
promote  the  family  spirit. 

7.  Others: 
Mothers'  Day  Projects 

What  might  we  do  as  a  class  to 
celebrate  Mothers'  Day? 
Suggestions: 

1.  Visit  in  a  group  all  mothers  of 
class  members  (or  others  in  the 
Ward)  who  are  confined  to  their 
homes  because  of  illness.  Take 
flowers,  sing  songs,  and  give  warm 
greetings. 

2.  Plan  a  class-work  night  near 
Mothers'  day  for  some  widow  or 
old    couple  in    the  Ward.     The 

■  girls  can  go  and  clean  house  while 
the  boys  work  in  the  yard.  Cele- 
brate afterwards  in  a  home  or  at 
the  Ward  with  games  and  refresh- 
ments 

References: 

Young,  Discourses,  Chapter  XVII;  Smith, 
Gospel  Doctrine,  Chapter  XVI;  Richards, 
Stephen  L,  Conference  Report.  October, 
1941,  pp.  104-109,  "Excellent  Discourse  on 
the  Home." 

Assignments: 

Talks : 

1.  The  problems  involved  in  rearing  a 
large  family  today. 

2.  The  blessings  of  children,  especially  of 
a  large  family. 

MOTHERS'  DAY  PROGRAM 
No  class  work  for  May  9>  1943 


YOUR  CHILDREN  ' 
Lesson  16*  For  May  16,  1943 

Objective: 

To  inspire  our  young  people  with  the  ideal 
of  wishing  some  day  to  become  real  Latter- 
day  Saint  parents. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

Conditions  affecting  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices towards  children  have  changed  greatly 
since  Brigham  Young's  day.  Families  are 
smaller  than  they  used  to  be.  The  childless 
family  is  not  uncommon.  The  two-child  fam- 


ily is  almost  standard  today.  Many  factors 
discourage  having  larger  families  in  our  day. 
Our  Mormon  youth  live  in  this  very  real 
world  and  in  the  midst  of  these  conditions 
and  practices.  Will  they  live  for  their  chil-  ■ 
dren?  Will  they  place  the  traditional  Mor- 
mon value  on  children?  What  guidance  and 
support  can  we  give  them? 

Let  us  "face  the  music"  and  consider  both 
the  "pros"  and  "cons"  of  large  family  life  in 
our  day, 

I.  The  "Price"  of  Children 

Call  for  Assignment,  No.  1,  "Prob- 
lems involved  in  rearing  a  large  family.  ' 
Let  the  class  elaborate  the  talk.  List 
important  items  in  a  column  on  one  side 
of  the  board.  Be  reaHstic.  Let  youth 
know  that  having  and  rearing  a  family 
is  not  all  play  nor  fun.  It  often  involves 
(1)  suffering  in  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth, (2)  economic  sacrifice,  (3)  sacri- 
fice of  time  for  other  interests,  (4)  more 
plain,  hard  work,  (5)  worry  over  health, 
character  development,  and  the  very 
Hfe  of  the  children,  (6)  difficult  adjust- 
ment if  one  parent  dies  early,  etc. 

II.  The  Joys  of  Children 

Call  for  report  on  this  subject.  Read 
ideas  in  the  Manual  p.  44.  Get  them  on 
the  board  opposite  the  "price"  list. 
Stress  also  the  creative  character  of 
parenthood,  both  in  the  creation  of  a 
child  and  in  its  mental,  social,  and 
moral  growth.  Creation  is  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  joy  in  life;  another  is 
love;  still  another  is  service  to  others. 
How  does  parenthood  rate  as  a  possible 
source  of  creation,  service,  and  unsel- 
fish love? 

III.  The  Responsibilities  of  Parents 
To  Their  Children 

Ask  the  class:  W^hat  do  parents  owe 
their  children?  This  question  should 
create  a  twofold  interest:  (a)  Our  par- 
ents relationship  to  us  and  (b)  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  children. 

References: 

Smith,  Gospel  Doctrine,  Chapter  XVI; 
Young,  Dfii.  zarses.  Chapter  XVII;  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine.  1941,  Lessons  on  Marriage 
and  Family. 

YOUR  ASSOCIATES 
Lesson  17*  For  May  23,  1943 

Objective: 

To  encourage  our  young  people  to  be  wise 
in  their  choice  of  intimate  friends. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

The  basic  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  encourage 
our  young  people  to  build  friendships  with 
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persons  of  fine  character  and  aspiration.  We 
want  them  to  avoid  drifting  with  any  old 
crowd  in  all  manner  of  shallow,  worthless, 
or  even  evil-producing  activity.  The  objec- 
tive of  a  lesson  is  best  achieved  as  an  indirect 
by-product  of  the  discussion.  If  we  can 
throw  light  on  the  nature  and  value  of 
friendship  and  its  powerful  influence  in  one's 
life,  our  students  will,  as  a  result,  be  more 
thoughtful  about  their  intimate  associates. 
This  approach  will  be  more  effective,  than 
too  much  direct  admonition  and  moraUzing. 
I,  The  Value  of  Friendship 

Our  first  aim  should  be  to  illustrate 
the  value  of  friendship.  The  following 
are  suggestive  ways  to  impress  this 
theme  upon  the  class: 

A.  Call  for  student  report  "The  in- 
fluence of  a  friend  in  my  life.' 

B.  Talk  about  marriage  as  a  friend- 
ship. Stress  the  value  of  having 
someone  to  confide  in,  of  being 
trusted,  of  having  a  partner  in  all 
things.  This  principle  of  friend- 
ship is  one  of  the  things  which 
sustains  the  institution  of  marriage 
through  the  ages. 

C.  Review  one  or  two  articles  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  beginning  in  the 
December,  1941,  issue  under  the 
caption  "The  Most  Unforgettable 
Character  I  Ever  Knew."  These 
are  usually  interesting.  Some  re- 
late directly  to  friendship. 

D.  Illustrate  the  value  of  friendship 
by  referring  to  some  of  the  classic 
examples  of  it  in  history,  be  con- 
crete with  one  of  them;  e.g.  David 
and  Jonathan,  Greeks  Damon  and 
Pythias,  Brigham  Young  and  He- 
ber  C.  Kimball. 

E.  Quote  Robert  Louise  Stevenson's 
statement  in  the  Manual,  p.  46. 

II.  The  Nature  of  Friendship 

The  preceding  discussion  on  the  value 
of  friendship  will  have  awakened 
interest  in  the  nature  of  friend- 
ships. 
Try  the  following  questions  on  the 
class: 
1.  What  is  the  "formula"  (the  in- 
gredients) of  a  real  friendship? 

2.  Why  do  we  change  friends 
through  the  years  quite  often, 
dropping  some  who  are  still  in  the 
geographical  vicinity  and  adding 
others? 

3.  Name  and  illustrate  some  abuses 
of  friendship  which  destroy  it  in 
a  given  instance. 

4.  Illustrate  friend-building  experi^ 
ences  which  have  come  under  your 
observation. 


III.  Problems  in  Friendship 
Questions: 

1.  It  has  been  said,  "We  become  a 
part  of  all  we  meet."  Does  this 
apply  to  friends    and  associates? 

(a)  Do  some  friends  degrade  us? 

(b)  Do  others  inspire  satisfactory 
living?  (c)  What  do  you  doi  about 
a  friend  who  "starts  going  to  the 
dogs"  in  your  opinion?  Outline 
possible  procedures  and  suggest  a 
choice. 

2.  What  types  of  friends  in  terms  of 
age  and  experience  is  it  well  to 
have? 

a.  What  are  the  values  of  having 
good  friendships  with  mature 
people,  even  old  people?  What 
can  you  give  to  them  and  re- 
ceive from  them? 

b.  Discuss  the  value  of  being  a 
close  friend  to  little  kids  in  your 
family,  neighborhood,  and  the 
Ward. 

3.  How  important  is  it  to  consider 
the  friends  of  a  prospective  life's 
companion? 

Project: 

1.  Work  out  and  execute  a  method 
of  building  friendship  among  the 
members  of  your  Sunday  School 
class,  including  those  who  should 
be  members. 

2.  Have  each  member  of  the  class 
develop  a  friendship  with  some 
older  person  in  the  Ward,  prefer- 
ably one  not  well  known  and  in 
need  of  friends. 

References: 

Emerson's,  Essay  on  Friendship:  Bennion, 
M.,  Moral  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament, 
Chapter  IV;  Reader's  Digest  (aritcles  refer- 
red to  above ) ;  Bartlett's,  Familiar  Quota^ 
tions,  (See  "Friendship"  in  index).  Reader's 
Guide,  "Friendship." 

YOUR  PHYSICAL  SAFETY 

Lesson  18.    For  May  30»  1943 

Objective} 

To  encourage  students  to  have  more  re-' 
gard  for  their  own  safety  and  for  the  safety 
of  others. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

"To  create  interest  begin  the  class  with 
these  questions: 

( 1 )  How  many  of  you  have  driven  an 
automobile?  (2)  How  many  of  you  have  a 
state-driving  license?  If  there  should  be  an 
appreciable  number  who  do  not,  divide  the 

{Continued  on  page  160) 
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GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

M.  Lynn  Bennion,  Chairman;   Llewelyn  McKay,  DeLore 

Nichols,  A.  William  Lund,  Antone  K.  Romney 

Subject:    THE  RESTORED  CHURCH  AT  WORK 

For  Young  Men  and  Women  15  and  16  Years  of  Age 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1943 

REPENTANCE 
Lesson  16,  For  May  2>  1943 

Problemt 

How  can  repentance  function  in  daily  life? 
How  is  continuous  repentance  related  to  and 
associated  with  baptism  which  occurs  but 
once  in  a  lifetime?  In  other  words,  how  are 
baptism  and  repentance  connected  with  the 
activities  of  daily  life? 

Objective: 

To  make  clear  that  all  men  are  subject  to 
error  and  misdeeds  which  tend  to  retard 
growth.  Repentance  is  the  principle  of  pro- 
gress, of  growth  away  from  weakness  toward 
the  perfection  of  God. 

Supplemental  and  Enrichment  Material: 

"Those  who,  when  they  do  a  crime  or  wrong 

themselves 
Remember  God  and  ask  forgiveness  for  their 

sins, 
And  do  not  persevere  in  what  they  did,  the 

while  they  knew — 
These  have  their  reward,  pardon  from  the 

Lord." — Islam  Proverb. 
"We  should  take  warning  and  not  wait 
for  the  death-bed  to  repent.  As  we  see  the 
infant  taken  away  by  death,  so  may  youth 
and  middle  age,  as  well  as  the  infant  be  sud- 
denly called  into  eternity.  Let  this,  then, 
prove  a  warning  to  all  not  to  procrastinate 
repentance  ...  for  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
all  men  should  repent  and  serve  Him  in  health, 
and  in  strength  and  power  of  his  mind,  in 
order  to  secure  His  blessing,  and  not  wait 
until  he  is  called  to  die."— Joseph  Smith 

"Repentance  and  forgiveness  are  parts  of 
the  same  thing — soul  purification." 

"  'What  is  forgiveness?'  a  little  blind  boy 
was  asked.  'It  is  the  odor  that  flowers 
breath  when  they  are  trampled  on,'  he  re- 
plied." 

"Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors.  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  tres- 
passes, your  Heavenly  Father  will  also  for- 
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give  you,  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres- 
passes, neither  will  your  Father  forgive  you 
your  trespasses."    (Matthew  6:12-15) 

Not  Forgiven 

"Charley  and  Wallace  had  quarreled.  At 
night  the  nurse  said,  'Charley,  you  must  for- 
give.' 

"  'No,  I  won't,'  he  repHed. 

"  'But,'  the  nurse  urged,  'what  if  you  should 
die  tonight,  how  would  you  stand  before 
God?' 

"After  a  moment  Charley  replied,  'All 
right,  I'll  forgive  Wallace,  but  if  I  don't  die 
tonight,  he  better  look  out  in  the  morning.'  " 

"Repentance  is  a  principle  of  growth  in 
which  the  individual  recognizes  error,  wrong- 
doing, sin,  and  destructive  habits,  and  re- 
places them  with  truth,  right-doing,  and  con- 
structive habits  of  life." — Lowell  L.  Ben- 
nion. 

Questions  and  Problems: 

1.  Isolate  at  least  one  problem  in  each 
item  in  the  foregoing  "Enrichment"  quo- 
tations. 

2.  How  is  progress  dependent  upon  re- 
pentance? Illustrate  it  in  both  the  physi- 
cal and  the  spiritual  world. 

3.  How  is  repentance  suggested  in  the 
verse,  "Build  ye  more  stately  man- 
sions"? 

4.  What  are  the  various  steps  in  true  re- 
pentance as  indicated  in  the  parable, 
"The  Prodigal  Son"?  (Luke  15:11-32) 

5.  Point  out  the  elements  in  growth  of 
repentance  in  the  stories  of  Leonard  and 
Milas,  Sarah  and  Maude. 

6.  What,  if  any,  is  the  relation  of  repen- 
tance to  happiness?    Find  illustrations. 

7.  How  is  repentance  related  to  every- 
day life? 

Additional  References: 

Bible,  II  Corinthians  6:2;  Psalms  51:4; 
Isaiah  1:18;  Ezekiel  18:21,  31;  I  John  1:8- 
10;  Ephesians  4:25-32;  Isaiah  55:7;  Book  of 
Mormon  and  Doctrine  and  Covenants  as  per 
suggestions;  Art^icles  of  Faith,  James  E.  Tal- 
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mage,  Chapter  5;  Doctrines  of  the  Restored 
Church.  W.  E.  Berrett,  pp.  218-224;  Current 
Gospel  Questions,  John  A.  Widtsoe,  Chapter 
5;  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  pp.  81,  148,  197,  240, 
292,  358,  361;  Youth  and  Its  Religion,  Lowell 
L.  Bennion,  Chapter  10. 


MOTHERS^  DAY 
May  9,  1943 


REPENTANCE 
(Continued) 

Lesson  17.  For  May  16,  1943 

Problem: 

Is  this  true?  "It  is  not  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism that  cleanses  and  purifies  the  soul,  but 
repentance."  Is  it  true  that  repentance  and 
baptism  are  correlatives  mutually  dependent 
upon  each  other — baptism,  the  outward  sign 
of  repentance,  the  inward  reform,  and  that 
neither  is  complete  without  the  other? 

Objectivet 

Each  individual  has  'friends,  a  family,  and 
the  Lord  encouraging  him  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  repentance.    Great  joy  and  satisfac' 
if/on  always  follows  the  path  of  repentance. 
Supplemental  and  Enrichment  Material; 

"  'What  is  repentance?'  a  teacher  asked. 
'Being  sorry  enough  about  your  sins  to  quit 
them,'  a  boy  replied." 

"Olivers,  the  writer  of  the  beautiful  hymn, 
'Lo!  He  Comes  with  Clouds  Descending,' 
was  in  his  younger  days  a  very  wicked  and 
dishonest  character,  but  after  his  conversion 
to  religion  all  was  changed.  Having  some 
property  left  to  him  about  that  time,  he  vis- 
ited every  person  whom  he  defrauded,  paid 
every  farthing  he  owed,  with  interest,  and 
asked  pardon  of  all  whom  he  had  wronged. 
This  is  genuine  repentance." 

"The  righteous  need  no  repentance.  Guy 
Pearse  once  visited  the  'Guild  of  Brave  Poor 
Things,'  where  he  found  a  cheerful  meeting 
of  sufferers,  whose  crutches,  piled  against  the 
wall,  told  a  sad  story.  Outside  he  found  a 
little  girl  weeping  bitterly.  'What's  the  mat- 
ter,' asked  Mr.  Pearse.  'Oh,'  sobbed  the 
girl,  'I  can't  go  in,  I  ain't  got  nothing  the 
matter  with  me.'  " 

"Daniel  Webster  once  spent  a  summer  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  every  Lord's  day  went 
to  a  little  country  church  morning  and  eve- 
ning. His  niece  asked  him  why  he  went 
there  when  he  paid  so  little  attention  to  far 
abler  sermons  in  Washington.  He  replied, 
'In  Washington  they  preach  to  Daniel  Web- 


ster, the  statesman,  but  this  man  has  been 
telling  Daniel  Webster,  the  sinner,  and  call- 
ing upon  him  to  repent.'  " 

"A  lady  noticed  a  gentleman  coming  out  of 
a  jail  and  asked  him,  'What  sort  of  people 
are  there  in  the  jail?'  'Very  much  like  our- 
selves,' the  man  replied,  'only  they  have  been 
found  out.'  " 

The  change  that  comes  with  repentance 
and  baptism  is  manifestly  uplifting.  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith  said,  '"The  feeling  that 
came  upon  me  was  that  of  pure  peace,  of 
love  and  of  light.  I  felt  in  my  soul  that  I 
had  sinned — and  surely  I  was  not  without 
sin — that  it  had  been  forgiven  me;  that  I  was 
indeed  cleansed  from  sin;  my.  heart  was 
touched,  and  I  felt  that  I  would  not  injure 
the  smallest  insect  beneath  my  feet.  I  felt 
as  if  I  wanted  to  do  good  everywhere  to 
everybody  and  to  everything.  I  felt  a  new- 
ness of  life,  a  newness  of  desire  to  do  that 
which  was  right.  There  was  not  a  particle 
of  desire  for  evil  left  in  my  soul." 

Questions  and  Problems: 

1 .  Suppose  a  letter  were  sent  to  your  Post 
Office  addressed,  "To  Any  Sinner  in  the 
Town."  How  many  people  could 
properly  claim  it?  Are  there  any  people 
whom  the  address  would  not  include? 

2.  Associate  repentance  with  Walt  Filkin's 
verses.  How  can  mistakes  be  stepping 
stones? 

3.  What  is  the  truth  to  be  found  in  the 
"jail"  incident? 

4.  Does  Webster's  statement  suggest 
greatness  or  weakness  in  the  man? 
How? 

5.  Go  carefully  into  the  "Olivers"  incident 
and  show  how  it  involves  the  steps  of 
repentance. 

6.  Would  Mr.  Olivers  be  more  happy,  or 
less,  for  what  he  did?  Why? 

7.  Show  that  repentance  definitely  is  a 
principle  of  growth  and  development  in 
daily  life. 

BAPTISM 

Lesson  18.  For  May  23,  1943 

Problem: 

"How  can  baptism  in  water  cleanse  and 
purify  the  inner  soul  from  the  effects  of  ac- 
cumulated sins?  How  can  it  relieve  one  from 
the  responsibility  of  evil  deeds  and  thoughts 
of  which  all  are  at  some  time  guilty?" 

Objective: 

To  better  understand  and  appreciate  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  in  relation  to  repen- 
tance. 
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Supplemental  and  Enrichment  Material: 

"Baptism  symbolizes  regeneration;  it  is  a 
confession  of  Christ  before  men — a  public 
confession  of  faith;  it  signifies  a  new  state  of 
sin  forgiven;  it  heralds  discipleship  { brother- 
hood) its  reception  is  an  act  of  speaking 
louder  -than  words  in  proclaiming  the  high 
resolve  to  lead,  thenceforth  a  righteous  life; 
it  typifies  death  to  a  past  which  is  aban- 
doned."— Master  Bible. 

"In  the  former  ages  of  the  world,  .  .  .  'the 
saints'  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  come,  .  .  .  and  after  He  came  in  the 
flesh  and  was  crucified,  then  the  saints  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  cruci- 
fied, risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  baptism 
like  Him  and  be  raised  in  glory  like  Him." — 
Joseph  Smith. 

"It  matters  not  how  devout,  honest,  or 
sincere  we  might  be  in  the  profession  of  our 
faith  in  God,  or  in  the  system  of  religion  we 
might  have  adopted,  .  .  .  without  repentance 
and  baptism  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ...  we  are  not  of  the  family  of  Christ, 
but  are  aliens." — President  Joseph  F,  Smith. 

"Baptism  is  the  door  through  which  we 
pass  from  the  kingdom  of  the  world  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Before  passing  through 
the  door,  we  lay  aside  our  accumulation  of 
evil  and  begin  a  newness  of  life  on  the  other 
side." 

"  'Are  you  saved?'  a  minister  asked  of  a 
gentleman.  'I  don't  know,'  he  replied,  'I'm 
through  the  door.'  " 

Questions  and  Problems; 

1.  A  young  man  asked,  "If  this  is  God's 
world,  and  we  are  all  God's  children, 
why  is  baptism  necessary  for  any  of  us 
to  enter  His  kingdom?  We  are  already 
in  it."    How  would  you  answer? 

2.  Does  baptism  provide  added  strength 
and  support  in  trying  to  live  a  good  life? 
Just  how  does  it  function  in  this  way 
in  daily  life? 

3.  Jesus  had  committed  no  sin;  why  then 
was  it  necessary  for  Him  to  be  bap- 
tized? 

4.  If  baptism  is  the  door  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  why  is  it  not  necessary  for 
little  children  to  be  baptized? 

5.  Why  do  Latter-day  Saints  baptize  when 
eight  years  of  age?  What  is  the  required 
school  age? 

6.  Retell  the  story  of  the  first  baptism  in 
this  dispensation.    Go  into  detail. 

Additional  References: 

Bible,  Matthew  3:15;  28:19;  Acts  2:38; 


22:10-15;  Mark  1:4-5;  John  1:25;  3:5;  Rom- 
ans 6\3\  Current  Gospel  Questions,  John  A. 
Widtsoe,  p.  47-50;  Doctrines  of  the  Restored 
Church.  W.  E.  Berrett,  pp.  226-234;  Youth 
and  Its  Religion,  Lowell  L.  Bennion,  Chapter 
11;  Gospel  Doctrine,  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  pp.  Ill,  117-121;  Teachings  o/  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  pp.  12,  148,  192,  198, 
264-6,  310,  314.  360. 


THE  HOLY  GHOST 
Lesson  19.  For  May  30,  1943 

Problemi 

Of  all  principles  of  the  Gospel  the  Holy 
Ghost  perhaps  is  most  difficult  to  understand 
and  to  explain.  Our  real  problem  then  is, 
what  are  the  best  means  to  employ  to  help 
clarify  the  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
people? 

Objective: 

To  help  young  people  understand  the  na- 
ture and  functions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to 
inspire  them  to  so  live  as  to  be  worthy  of 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Questions  and  Problems: 

1.  People  traveling  over  rough  and  dan- 
gerous territory  need  a  guide  to  lead  and 
point  the  way.  How  does  the  Holy 
Ghost  serve  as  such  a  pilot?  Go  into 
detail. 

2.  In  and  of  himself  man  lacks  knowledge 
and  strength  to  so  live  to  realize  and 
enjoy  all  human  abilities.  In  what  ways 
will  the  Holy  Ghost  supplement  his  na- 
tural powers.    Go  much  into  detail. 

3.  Try  to  distinguish  "Holy  Ghost"  and 
"Spirit  of  God." 

4.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred 
upon  a  person  who  has  repented  and 
been  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Read  Acts  10:1-36.  Why  did  CorneUus 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost  before  he  was 
baptized? 

5.  Distinguish  between  "Holy  Ghost"  and 
"gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Additional  References: 

Bible,  John  14:16,  20-22;  Acts  V-.'S,  13: 
52,  20;  28;  Romans  5:5,  14:17;  I  Corinthians 
13:14;  Hebrews  2:4;  Ephesians  4:30;  Book  of 
Mormon  and  Doctrine  and  Covenants  in- 
dices; Articles  of  Faith,  Talmage,  Chapter  8; 
Gospel  Doctrine,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  pp.  72-74, 
82,  112;  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  pp.  142,  198-9,  242,  323,  328. 
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GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

Junius  R.  Tribe,  Chairman;    Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Wendell  J.  Ashton,  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 

Subject:  THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
For  Boys  and  Girls  14  Years  of  Age 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1943 

PAUL'S  FIRST  MISSION 
Lesson  14*  For  May  2,  1943 

Objectives: 

1.  To  give  information  concerning  the 
spread  of  the  Christian  Church  through  Paul's 
first  missionary  journey. 

2.  To  inspire  and  interest  students  with 
Paul's  courage  and  diligence.    - 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

This  lesson  lends  itself  to  a  three-fold  di- 
vision: (1)  Paul's  plan  of  attack  and  meth- 
ods as  a  missionary,  (2)  the  actual  journey, 
sketched  on  a  map,  and  (3)  inspiring  and 
adventurous  incidents  along  the  way.  Stu- 
dents will  forget  some  of  the  details  you  will 
teach  in  this  lesson,  yet  you  will  need  these 
to  make  the  lesson  interesting.  Keep  in  mind 
your  general  objective:  to  get  your  students 
to  love  this  man,  Paul! 

I.  Paul's  Plan  of  Attack 

Show  the  students  with  a  map  of  the 
Roman  Empire  the  bigness  of  Paul's 
mission  as  the  "Apostle  to  the  Gentiles." 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  had  won  a  small 
following  in  Palestine.  A  few  Jewish 
Christians  were  scattered  elsewhere,  in 
Damascus  and  Antipch.  Now  Paul 
looked  northward  and  westward  to  the 
vast  Roman  world.  With  this  picture 
before  them  ask  the  questions  on  page 
29  of  the  Manual.  Stress  the  ideas  in 
the  Manual  under  "Paul's  Plan  of  At- 
tack." What  does  the  class  think  of 
Paul's  plan? 

II.  Paul's  Route 

We  hope  you  can  encourage  your  class 
to  make  maps  of  their  own  of  Paul's 
journeys.  Fill  in  on  the  board  or  a 
wall  map  Paul's  first  journey.  Look  up 
the  pronunciation  of  these  names  of 
cities  in  a  Bible  Dictionary.  Maps  of  this 
first  journey  you  will  find  in  Lewis 
Browne's,  The  Graphic  Bible,  p.  140,  or 


in  McKay's,  Ancient  Apostles,  opposite 
p.  161.  The  journey  began  and  ended 
at  Antioch — a  round  trip  equal  in  dis- 
tance to  a  round  trip  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  San  Francisco  and  back. 

III,  Some  of  Paul's  Experiences 

Relate  the  three  incidents  in  the  lesson 
Manual,  p.  30,  locating  the  setting  of 
each  on  the  map.  Ask  the  questions  at 
end  of  lesson.  Students  should  be  in- 
terested in  these  experiences,  ^and  in 
seeing  Paul  become  a  persecuted  Chris- 
tian. 

IV.  Paul's  Vision  and  Joseph  Smith's  Com- 
pared 

Compare  Paul's  world-wide  vision 
with  that  of  Joseph  Smith's.  Both  had 
been  commanded  to  take  the  Gospel  to 
the  whole  world.  Both  began  a  world- 
wide miissionary  movement.  Review 
Mormon  beginnings  in  missionary  work : 
To  the  Lamanites,  throughout  Eastern 
and  Southern  U.  S.  A.,  to  Canada, 
England,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
Isles  of  the  Pacific,  India,  and  Australia. 

References: 

Acts,  chapters  13  and  14;  McKay,  Ancient 
Apostles,  pp.  160-170;  Robinson,  Life  of 
Paul,  Chapter  5;  Browne,  The  Graphic  Bible, 
pp.  139-140;  Spencer,  Beyond  Damascus, 
Chapters  XIII  to  XV;  a  map. 

MOTHERS*  DAY 
Sunday,  May  9»  1943 


GENTILES  GIVEN  THE  RIGHT  HAND 
OF  FELLOWSHIP 

Lesson  15»    For  May  16,  1943 

Objectives: 

1.  To  teach  how  the  first  major  problem 
within  the  Church  was  solved. 

2.  To  teach  how  one  becomes  a  worthy 
member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

This  lesson  deals  with  a  big  issue  which 
tested  the  very  survival  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Was  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  be 
Jewish?  Must  every  one  who  joined  the 
Christian  Church  become  Jewish  in  his  way 
of  living?  Or,  could  one  become  a  Christian 
without  first  accepting  all  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Jews? 

The  question  is  clear.  The  problem  is  to 
bring  this  question  to  the  students  in  a  way 
that  will  be  interesting  and  meaningful  to 
them.    How  shall  we  begin  the  lesson? 

I.  Jesus'  Conflict  with  Jews 

Your  class  studied  the  life  of  Christ  year 
before  last.  You  might  begin  this  les- 
son by  relating  one  or  two  instances 
wherein  Jesus  ran  into  conflict  with  the 
Jews  because  of  the  things  he  did  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  {See  Luke  6:6-11; 
13:11-17;  and  14:1-5.)  Then  ask  the 
class:  "Why,  do  you  suppose,  did  the 
Jews  object  to  Jesus  healing  on  the  Sab- 
l^th?" 

The  question  will  lead  to  an  explana- 
tion of  how  the  Jews  of  Christ's  and 
Paul's  day  had  worked  out  an  elaborate 
system  of  rules  and  ceremonies,  many 
of  them  very  negative.  Illustrate  with 
their  rules  about  the  Sabbath  quoted  in 
the  Manual,  p.  31,  and  with  illustrations 
from  Leviticus,  Chapter  11.  The  Jews 
were  sincere  and  earnest,  but  many  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  the 
trunk  and  a  twig  of  a  tree  in  matters  of 
religion.  Jesus  knew  the  difference  and 
therein  lay  much  of  the  conflict. 

II.  Paul's  Conflict  with  Jews  in  Palestine 
When  the  Jews  in  Palestine  first  heard 
of  Paul's  success,  in  converting  Gen- 
tiles to  the  Church  of  Christ,  they  were 
happy.  Soon  they  became  worried,  be- 
cause they  heard  that  the  Gentile  con- 
verts were  not  keeping  all  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews.  Explain  the 
conflict.  Tell  the  class  how  Paul  and 
Barnabas  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  to 
settle  the  problem  with  Peter,  James  and 
others.  Before  giving  the  class  the 
solution,  ask  them  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion: 

What  must  one  do  to  become  a  Chris" 
tian?  Let  them  then  read  Acts,  Chap- 
ter 15,  or  the  Manual,  Lesson  15,  pp. 
31-32,  for  the  answer. 

Ill  Nephi  9:17-22  offers  a  beautiful 
explanation  of  what  one  must  do  to  be- 
come a  worthy  follower  of  Christ. 

Refcrencest 

Acts  1 5  and  Galatians  2  ( for  t^^^het  Qnly ) ; 


McKay,  Ancient  Apostles,  pp.  171-176; 
Robinson,  Life  of  Paul.  Chapter  6;  Spen- 
cer, Beyond  Damascus,  Chapters  XVI  and 
XVII. 


PAUL  IN  MACEDONIA  AND  GREECE 
Lesson  16,  For  May  23, 1943 

Objectives: 

1 .  To  trace  Paul's  second  missionary  jour- 
ney. 

2.  To  teach  the  true  nature  o[  our  Father 
in  Heaven. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

This  lesson  divides  itself  logically  into 
three  parts:  (1 )  A  sketch  of  Paul's  Second 
Missionary  Journey  with  interesting  details 
about  ancient  Greece,  particularly  Athens, 
(2)  Paul's  admirable  character  as  revealed  in 
his  experience  in  jail  at  Phillipi,  and  (3)  a 
study  of  the  true  nature  of  God  in  contrast 
with  the  Greek  view  of  God  in  Athens. 

I.  Paul's  Second  Journey 

Trace  Paul's  Second  Journey  on  a  map. 
Better  still,  have  the  class  members 
draw  it  on  their  own  maps.  Give  some 
details,  such  as  the  length  of  the  jour- 
ney ( about  3500  miles ) ,  the  duration  ( 3 
years),  Paul's  companion  (Silas), 
methods  of  travel  (by  boat  and  on 
foot). 

References: 

( 1 )  See  map,  opposite  p.  176  in  Mc- 
Kay, Ancient  Apostles,  and  (2)  the 
map  on  p.  142  of  Browne's,  The  Gra- 
phic Bible. 

Be  prepared  to  awaken  keen  interest 
in  the  life  of  Ancient  Greece,  especial- 
ly at  Athens.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
Olympics,  a  detailed  description  of  re- 
ligious beliefs,  pictures  of  the  people 
with  their  pride  in  physical  strength  and 
beauty,  or  some  story  illustrating  their 
courage  will  serve  this  purpose  and  lay 
background  for  Paul's  sermon  on  "the 
Unknown  God." 

References: 

Look  up  "Olympics,"  "Ancient 
Greece,"  "Athens,"  in  an  Encyclopedia; 
find  a  good  book  on  stories  of  Ancient 
Greece;  bring  to  class  any  available  pic- 
tures of  Greeks  and  of  Athenians. 

II.  Paul  and  Silas  in  Jail  at  Phillipi 

Let  your  students  read  about  Paul's  ex- 
perience in  jail  at  Phillipi  (Acts  16:16- 
40).  This  makes  interesting  and  ex- 
citing reading,  and  is  a  good  opportunity 
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to  give  your  students  a  love  for  Bible- 
reading.  Ask  the  class  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Why  were  Paul  and  Silas  thrown 

into  jail? 

2.  How  do  you  explain  their  cheerful 
attitude? 

3.  What    important   question   did   the 
jailor  put  to  Paul? 

4.  What  characteristics   in  Paul  does 
this  jail  incident  reveal? 

5.  Wherein  did  Paul's  Roman  citizen- 
ship serve  him  well? 

III.  Paul's     Sermon — ^"To     the     Unknown 
God" 

(This  sermon  of  Paul's  is  not  only  a 
beautiful  description  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  it  is  also  a  masterpiece  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  Paul  did  not  begin  by 
condemning  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  nor 
simply  by  describing  the  God  of  the 
prophets  and  Hebrews.  He  chose  some- 
thing within  the  experience  of  his  listen- 
ers— their  unknown  God — and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  reveal  his  own  Christian- 
Hebrew  idea  of  God  as  the  true  God, 
unknown  heretofore  to  the  Greeks.  We. 
suggest  you  think  of  this  incident  often 
as  an  illustration  of  the  need  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  relating  our  lessons  to  the 
experience  of  the  boys  and  girls  we 
teach. ) 

Describe  the  Greek  idea  of  the  gods 
and  illustrate  their  worship.  Ask  the 
•  class:  Why  do  you  think  the  Greeks 
had  one  altar  with  the  inscription:  To 
the  Unknown  Godl  Does  it  not  sug- 
gest that  they  were  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  their  other  gods,  and  were  really 
seeking  the  one  and  true  God?  Invite 
the  class  to  listen  carefully  and  see 
what  they  can  learn  from  Paul's  descrip- 
tion of  God,  as  it  is  read.  {Acts  17:22- 
29.) 

IV.  Our  Knowledge  of  God 

Questions: 

1 .  How  do  men  come  to  learn  about  our 
Father  in  Heaven? 

2.  What  men  in  history  have  known 
and  taught  us  most  about  Him? 
{Jesus,  Paul,  Joseph  Smith,  Moses, 
Isaiah.) 

References: 

Acts  15:35  to  18:22;  McKay,  Ancient 
Apostles,  pp.  176-207;  Robinson,  Life  of 
Paul,  Chapters  7  and  8;  Browne,  The  Graphic 
Bible,  pp.  141,  142;  Spencer,  Beyond  Damas- 
cus, Chapters  XVIII  to  XXJlf 


PAUL  APPEARS  UNTO  CAESAR 
Lesson  17*  For  May  30,  1943 

Objectives: 

1.  To  round  out  the  students'  knowledge 
of  Paul's  missionary  journeys. 

2.  To  inspire  moral  courage  in  the  lives 
of  your  students. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

I.  Paul's  Third  Missionary  Journey 
Sketch  it  on  the  maps  with  the  class. 
Lay  special  stress  on  his  successful  work 
at  Ephesus  and  the  spirit  in  which  he 
left  his  converts  there  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem. (Acts  20:17-27.)  This  pass- 
age is  worth  reading  with  the  class. 

References: 

Acts  18:23  through  Chapter  20;  Mc- 
Kay, Ancient  Apostles,  Lessons  33  and 
34  (note  map,  opposite  p.  208); 
Browne,  Graphic  Bible,  p.  143. 

II.  Paul's  Visit  to  Jerusalem 

Paul  left  Ephesus  with  the  certain  feel- 
ing that  he  would  not  return.  He  had 
a  premonition  of  his  death,  yet  he  was 
determined  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and 
to  go  to  Rome.  Paul's  trip  to  Jerusalem 
is  full  of  interest:  (1)  It  shows  his 
courage,  ( 2 )  his  intense  desire  to  preach 
the  Christ  to  all  men,  (3)  and  it  is  full 
of  exciting  incidents  betxyeen  Paul  and 
the  Jews  and  Romans.  Boys  and  girls 
will  be  interested  in  this  courageous  and 
adventurous  life  of  Paul. 

Ask  them  the  questions :  ( 1 )  Why 
did  Paul  wish  to  go  back  to  Jerusalem? 
(2)  What  other  great  religious  leaders 
went  to  people  with  a  premonition  of 
their  death?  (Note  Doc.  &  Cov.,  Sec- 
tion 135.)  Your  class  will  enjoy  read- 
ing Acts  21 : 26-40  which  tells  of  Paul's 
clash  with  the  Jewish  High  Priests. 

III.  Personal  Application 

If  time  permits,  ask  the  class  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1 .  On  what  occasions  in  your  life  have 
you  ever  had  to  show  real  courage? 

2.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  de- 
fend the  right,  say,  a  friend  wrongly 
accused  or  make  a  confession  of 
some  wrong  doing? 

3.  What  things  in  your  life  do  you 
think  will  call  for  the  most  courage? 

References: 

McKay,  Ancient  Apostles,  pp.  208-226; 
Robinson,  Life  of  Paul,  pp.  181-193;  Acts 
18:23  through  Chapter  25. 


HOW  I  GOT  SOME  GENEALOGICAL  DATA 

By  Nina  Beecher 


{ Supplementary  material  for  the 
Genealogical  Class) 

In  the  latter  part  of  1941  I  joined  the  Gene- 
alogical Training  Class  of  the  Sunday  School 
in  the  Brigham  Fourth  Ward,  Box  Elder 
Stake,  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  a  desire  of  long 
standing,  namely,  to  learn  something  about 
genealogy  and  research  work.  Ten  years 
before,  I  had  become  interested  and  had  made 
an  attempt  to  locate  records  of  some  of  my 
deceased  ancestors,  but  not  having  any  luck, 
I  became  discouraged  and  let  the  matter  slide. 
All  the  time,  however,  there  had  been  that 
desire  to  know  something  about  genealogy 
and  how  to  go  about  carrying  on  the  work, 
which  led  me  to  join  this  class. 

During  the  year  our  studies  required  that 
we  visit  our  local  library  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  different  types  of  books  used. 
While  glancing  through  the  Handbook  of 
Genealogy.  I  noticed  the  names  of  different 
people  interested  in  Beecher  genealogy  who 
requested  correspondence  with  others.  I 
picked  the  name  of  a  woman  living  in  Con- 
necticut, which  was  the  locality  where  the 
original  members  of  the  family  lived,  and  sent 
her  a  postcard.  Almost  by  return  mail  I  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  my  card  with  sufficient 
information  on  it  to  assure  me  that  this  wom- 
an was  one  of  the  descendants  of  my  an- 
cestor. I  was  so  excited  to  even  receive  an 
answer  to  my  inquiry  that  I  immediately 
wrote  asking  for  any  information  she  could 
forward,  and  offering  to  send  what  I  had. 
She  sent  me  her  copy  of  the  New  Haven 
Genealogical  Magazine  for  January,  1923, 
published  by  Donald  L.  Jacobus,  which  con- 
tained twenty  pages  of  Beecher  names — com- 
plete families — all  on  the  line  which  I  was 
working.    After  going  through  the  book  and 


checking  against  the  records  already  in  my 
possession,  I  found  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 350  new  names  that  could  be  added  to 
my  record,  all  of  them  being  distant  uncles, 
aunts  and  cousins. 

After  further  correspondence,  this  kind 
friend  referred  one  of  my  letters  to  a  woman 
in  Ohio  who  wrote  to  me.  She  gave  me  what 
information  she  had  obtained,  and  asked  me 
for  some  which  I  was  glad  to  forward  to  her. 
Upon  request,  she  sent  me  a  most  beautiful 
record  of  her  immediate  family  back  five  gen- 
erations, giving  me  dates  and  places  of  birth 
and  death.  This  connected  with  what  I  had, 
and  added  another  forty  names  to  my  grow- 
ing record.  It  also  gave  me  the  more  recent 
members  of  that  branch  of  the  family. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  John  Beecher, 
who  was  the  first  member  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica from  Kent,  England,  landed  in  Boston 
in  June,  1 637,  bringing  with  him  his  wife  and 
one  son,  Isaac,  who  was  his  only  child.  Isaac 
had  five  sons,  but  no  daughters.  Through 
my  correspondence  above  mentioned,  I  find 
that  the  woman  in  Connecticut  is  a  descen- 
dant of  the  first  of  the  five  sons;  the  famed 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  a  descendant  of 
the  second  son;  the  woman  in  Ohio  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  third  son;  and  the  Utah 
Beechers  are  descendants  of  the  fifth  son. 
When  we  locate  some  of  the  descendants  of 
the  fourth  son,  we  will  have  added  the  link 
needed  to  complete  a  chain  back  to  all  five 
sons  of  the  original  settlers  in  America. 

I  feel  that  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
most  people  in  receiving  the  information  I 
have  in  such  a  remarkable  manner.  It  has 
been  a  testimony  to  me  that  if  we  put  forth 
an  effort,  no  matter  how  small,  some  time, 
some  way  there  will  be  results  that  will  thrill 
us  beyond  comparison. 


^t  & 


aster 


By 


GERTRUDE  SPERRY  STANTON 


Here  is  a  miracle  wrougnt 

From  Infinite  love  and  thought? 

Though  impossible  it  seemea. 

Now  is  the  promise  redeemed 

Of  the  dark  brown  bulb  in  the  icy  earth — 

How  can  such  soil-stained  things  give  birth 

To  the  flaming  torch  of  the  tulip  bloom. 

And  the  waxen  purity  and  perfume 

Of  Easter  lilies — ^if  not  to  give 

A  proof  of  that  within  which  shall  live 

In  beauty  and  grace  again — 

A  type  of  the  souls  of  men. 
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LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1943 

REJECTED  BY  HIS  OWN 
Lesson  16*  For  May  2>  1943 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

Junius  R.  Tribe,  Chairman;   Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Wendell  J.  Ashton,  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 

Subject:    THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 
For  Boys  and  Girls  12  and  13  Years  of  Age 


the  facts  of  the  lesson  and   help    pupils    to 
make  the  necessary  application. 

The  Class  Activities  should  have  been  as- 
signed at  least  one  week  in  advance. 


Summaryt 

After  beginning  His  mission  in  Galilee  and 
Judea,  Jesus  returned  to  Nazareth.  He  went 
to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  and  read 
to  the  people  Isaiah's  prophecy  'concerning 
the  Christ.  Then  He  told  them  that  the 
prophecy  was  now  fulfilled.  At  first  His 
fellow  townspeople  were  amazed.  Then,  as 
the  full  realization  of  His  words  came  to 
them,  they  became  angry.  He  had  declared 
that  He  was  the  Messiah!  They  considered 
such  a  statement  as  blasphemy,  for  they 
knew  Him  as  a  carpenter. 

The  people  took  Him  from  the  synagc  gue 
to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  planning  to  throw  Him 
down  a  cliff.  But  Jesus  miraculously 
walked  away  from  the  mob,  for  His  mission 
had  not  been  completed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  lost  a  great 
opportunity;  for  in  their  town  no  sick  were 
healed,  and  none  heard  the  glorious  message 
of  salvation.  These  blessings  went  to  other 
people  in  Galilee,  who  welcomed  Jesus,  and 
who  listened  eagerly  to  the  Gospel  message. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

This  lesson  marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
earth-life  of  our  Savior.  The  narrative  it- 
self is  sufficiently  important  and  interesting 
for  the  entire  class  period.  However,  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  upon  a  certain  prin- 
ciple of  conduct  that  is  applicable  to  people 
in  all  times  and  places.  The  people  of  Naza- 
reth, because  they  knew  Jesus  so  well,  were 
blinded  to  His  greatness — just  as  we,  who 
know  many  of  our  Church  leaders,  do  not 
realize  their  importance  to  us.  Nazareth 
would  not  heed  the  words  of  Jesus;  thus  she 
denied  herself  the  blessings  that  He  longed 
to  pour  out  upon  His  neighbors  and  rela- 
tives. 

If  pupils  have  read  the  Manual,  or  if  they 
are  given  a  few  minutes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  class  to  read  it,  the  teacher  can,  by  means 
of  previously  prepared  questions,  draw  out 


Supplementary  Material: 

It  is  but  natural  for  us  to  fail  to  recognize 
the  importance  or  greatness  of  those  with 
whom  we  are  closely  associated.  Many  in- 
teresting stories  are  based  on  this  tendency. 
Here  are  a  few  illustrations: 

A  man  who  had  won  fame  in  a  great  city 
came  back  to  his  old  home  to  renew  ac- 
quaintances. Some  people  had  forgotten 
him.  Others  wanted  to  know  where  he  had 
been  "lately."  One  old  lady  was  very  glad 
to  see  him.  She  asked  why  he  did  not  set- 
tle down  and  take  back  his  old  job  of  run- 
ning the  delivery  wagon.  He  always  did  it 
so  much  better  than  anyone  else! 

Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  famous  lecturer 
and  writer,  says  that  he  received  much  help 
from  a  certain  retired  workman,  whose  phi- 
losophy of  life  was  so  wholesome  and  so 
stimulating  that  Mr.  Wiggam  was  able  to 
get  from  him  new  points  of  view  and  new 
ideas.  To  other  people  of  the  town,  the 
kindly  old  man  was  just  a  friendly,  sympa- 
thetic neighbor;  but  to  the  notea  lecturer,  * 
who  had  traveled  over  the  nation,  he  was  a 
truly  great  character. 

The  blindness  and  unbelief  of  the  people 
of  Nazareth  seems  to  us  very  foolish.  But 
what  would  we  have  done,  if  we  had  lived 
then?  Would  we  have  believed  it  was  the 
Messiah  who  that  day  read  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  and  applied  it  to  Himself?  Or  would 
we  have  been  among  those  who  shouted, 
"Blasphemy!" 

Let  us  help  our  pupils  to  realize  that,  like 
the  Nazarenes,  we  too  may  sometimes  be 
blind  to  God's  servants  who  live  among  us; 
and  we  may  be  deaf  to  the  work  of  God  be- 
cause it  comes  to  us  from  a  humble  neighbor. 

For  further  material  on  this  subject,  read 
Matthew  25:  35-40.  - 

MOTHERS'  DAY  PROGRAM 
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JESUS  FINDS  A  NEW  HOME 
Lesson  17*  For  May  16,  1943 

Summaryj 

After  leaving  Nazareth,  Jesus  went  toward 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Here  was  a  beautiful, 
populous,  and  important  part  of  Palestine. 
One  of  the  largest  cities  was  Capernaum. 
There,  in  the  home  of  His  disciple,  Peter, 
Jesus  was  made  a  welcome  Guest;  and  there 
He  performed  the  miracle  of  healing  the 
mother  of  Peter's  wife. 

Many  people  followed  Jesus  from  town  to 
town,  and  always  they  crowded  the  syna- 
gogues where  He  taught  on  the  Sabbath. 
From  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  he 
had  no  iime  to  be  by  Himself.  Therefore, 
when  darkness  came,  He  would  go  into  a 
lonely  place  and  there  commune  with  His 
Father.  One  evening  He  went  into  a  moun- 
tain and  prayed  all  night  concerning  the  se- 
lection of  His  apostles,  who  were  to  carry 
on  the  work  after  His  mission  was  ended. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

This  lesson  attords  an  opportunity  for 
studying  the  geography  of  Galilee.  Encour- 
age pupils  to  make  maps,  either  by  drawing 
them  on  paper,  or  by  preparing  them  with 
clay,  paper-pulp,  or  other  materials.  Special 
topics  should  be  assigned  in  advance  of  May^ 
16,  so  that  pupils  will  be  prepared  to  tell 
something  about  the  climate  of  Galilee,  physi- 
cal features,  industries,  trade  routes,  etc. 

The  second  part  of  the  lesson  is  of  special 
importance  to  us,  for  it  concerns  our  fifth 
"Article  of  Faith."  Be  sure  to  impress  upon 
your  pupils  this  principle  of  the  Gospel. 
Also,  it  would  be  well  to  build  up  interest 
in  the  prayer  of  Jesus  on  the  mountain,  for 
it  provides  the  background  for  the  lesson  that 
follows. 

Supplementary  Material: 

No  doubt  in  the  great  Hereafter,  the  people 
who  lived  in  Nazareth  when  Jesus  came  to 
declare  Himself  the  Messiah  will  be  filled 
with  bitter  remorse.  Theirs  was  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  all  to  know  and  to  honor  the 
Savior;  yet  they  drove  Him  away  from  their 
city.  The  work  of  the  Lord  was  not  hinder- 
ed by  the  blindness  of  those  people;  for  Jesus 
went  immediately  to  another  part  of  the 
Galilee,  and  there  He  did  not  lack  for  the 
necessities  of  life  and  for  people  to  hear  His 
message. 

Here  is  an  incident  to  bring  this  part  of 
our  lesson  a  little  closer  to  the  lives  of  our 
pupils: 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  neighbors 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  were  unable  to 
appreciate  his  true  worth.  They  despised 
him  and  his  followers,  and  finally  took  His 


life  and  drove  the  people  into  the  wilderness. 
However,  one  of  America's  great  writers 
and  authors,  Josiah  Quincy,  who  visited  the 
Prophet  Joseph  at  Nauvoo,  declared  that 
future  generations  might  yet  name  Joseph 
Smith  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  generation. 

We  believe  that  the  Lord's  representa- 
tives shall  be  selected  either  directly  by  Him 
or  through  His  inspiration.  We  are  told  in 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  that  the  great  patri- 
arch Abraham  was  selected  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  was  laid.  During 
his  life  upon  the  earth,  Abraham  received  a 
direct  command  from  God  to  gO'  to  the 
Promised  Land,  where  he  could  worship  the 
true  God  instead  of  idols. 

Among  Abraham's  descendants,  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel,  it  was  customary  for  the 
prophet  to  select  the  ruler.  We  read  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  Samuel  was  told  by  the 
Lord  to  anoint  Saul  to  be  the  first  king  of 
Israel.  (Read  1.  Samuel  9:  15-17.)  Later, 
when  Saul  was  no  longer  worthy  to  rule 
Israel,  Samuel  anointed  David  to  be  the 
new  King. 

In  our  dispensation,  the  Lord  has  revealed 
that  only  those  who  are  called  by  His  in- 
spiration are  authorized  to  serve  as  leaders 
of  His  people. 


THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 
Lesson  18.  For  May  23,  1943 

Summary: 

After  Jesus  had  communed  with  His 
Father  throughout  the  entire  night  on  a  moun- 
tain near  the  western  shore  of  Galilee,  He 
was  prepared  to  make  the  final  selection  of 
His  apostles.  As  He  left  the  mountain  top, 
He  saw  a  multitude  of  people  coming  to- 
ward Him,  and  He  waited  for  them  in  a  kind 
of  natural  amphitheatre.  When  they  had 
come  and  had  seated  themselves  comfort- 
ably. He  preached  the  greatest  sermon  that 
has  ever  been  delivered.  It  is  called  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  it  He  set  forth 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  known 
to  man.  These  thoughts  form  the  foundation 
of  true  religion,  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is 
built  upon  them.  The  choicest  parts  of  the 
Sermon  are  called  the  Beatitudes.  The 
fourth  of  these  is  particularly  deserving  of 
attention  because  if  it  is  strictly  observed, 
the  rest  of  Christ's  Gospel  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  us. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

This  lesson  lends  itself  readily  to  the  in- 
formal sociahzed-recitation  method  of  teach- 
ing. { See  Teaching  As  the  Direction  o/  Ac- 
tivities, by  Dr.  John  T,  Wahlquist,  Chapter 
VII,  particularly  pages  88  and  89.) 
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The  Beatitudes  are  so  simple  and  of  such 
every-day  application  that  almost  every 
pupil  in  the  class  will  have  some  kind  of 
background  upon  which  he  can  draw  for 
illustrations.  He  will  know  of  problems  to 
be  solved  and  can,  with  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  pick  out  thoughts  in  the  Sermon 
that  will  help  in  their  solution.  If  your  pupils 
read  the  Manual  lesson  at  the  beginning  of 
the  class,  it  would  be  well  to  have  specific 
questions  on  the  blackboard  or  on  slips  of 
paper  that  can  be  handed  to  each  individual. 
Such  questions  will  serve  as  incentives  to  the 
pupils  as  they  read  and  as  guides  for  them 
in  making  their  responses.  Try  to  have  all 
pupils  make  some  active  contribution  to  the 
class;  for  in  that  way  everyone  can  be  made 
to  feel  more  clearly  the  real  meaning  and 
value  of  the  Sermon. 

Supplementary  Material; 

Some  years  ago  a  man  decided  to  find  out 
why  people  lose  jobs.  He  studied  several 
thousand  cases  and  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  few  people  are  discharged  for  inef- 
ficiency. He  found  that  employers  are  usual- 
ly willing  to  train  workers  so  that  they  can 
perform  satisfactorily.  Many  employees 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  dishonesty.  If  they 
cannot  be  trusted,  they  are  of  no  value.  But 
most  people  lose  their  jobs  because  they  are 
not  able  or  not  willing  to  co-operate  with 
their  employers  or  with  fellow  workers. 
They  are  disobedient,  quarrelsome,  careless, 
neglectful,  suspicious,  lazy,  disloyal,  etc. 

All  these  qualities  and  attitudes  are  some- 
times summed  up  in  the  word  "personality." 
If  wrong  attitudes  are  so  important  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  discharged,  then  they 
are  likewise  important  in  our  lives.  How  can 
we  make  sure  that  we  shall  develop  right 
attitudes? 

First,  we  must  think  right  thoughts  about 
other  people.  Then  we  shall  naturally  de- 
velop such  qualities  as  faith,  confidence,  co- 
operation, etc.  In  the  second  place,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  think  wrong  thoughts. 
If  we  think  other  people  are  trying  to  get 
the  better  of  us,  trying  to  cause  trouble  for 
us,  trying  to  prevent  us  from  getting  better 
positions,  better  promotions,  or  larger  or- 
ders,"  etc.,  then  we  become  sullen,  suspicious, 
and  even  hateful,  not  only  to^  other  people 
but  to  ourselves  as  well.  Wrong  thinking 
is  a  poison;  but  right  thinking  and  doing  will 
enable  us  to  develop  such  fine  attitudes  that 
people  will  want  to  associate  with  us. 

THE  MIRACLES  IN  GALILEE 
Lesson  19*  For  May  30,  1943 

Summary; 

This  Sunday  we  interrupt  the  regular  nar- 


rative of  the  New  Testament  in  order  to  con- 
sider certain  miracles  that  were  performed 
in  the  region  called  Gahlee.  Those  selected 
are  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain, 
the  healing  of  the  Genturian's  servant,  the 
healing  of  the  woman  who  had  been  afflict- 
ed twelve  years,  and  the  restoring  to  life  of 
the  daughter  of  Jairus. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  show  that  Jesus  per- 
formed miracles  only  in  the  presence  of  faith 
and  when  good  could  be  accomplished.  It 
was  not  His  purpose  to  attract  attention  or 
to  win  the  praise  and  "applause"  of  His  fol- 
lowers. It  is  also  our  purpose  in  this  lesson 
to  show  that  when  we  ask  the  Lord  to  help 
us,  we  must  deserve  His  help;  we  must  have 
faith,  and  we  must  ask  for  that  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  tell,  will  be  beneficial. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

The  subject  of  miracles  must  be  handled 
carefully.  It  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  whenever  miracles  are  not  per- 
formed and  when  prayers  are  not  answered, 
faith  is  lacking.  It  may  be  that  in  the  Lord's 
wisdom  the  prayer  should  not  be  answered 
or  the  miracle  should  not  be  performed — at 
least  not  in  the  way  and  at  the  time  that  we 
think  best. 

It  is  suggested  that  after  pupils  have  read 
the  lesson  in  the  Manual,  each  of  the  miracles 
should  be  discussed,  so  that  the  facts  may  be 
made  clear  in  the  pupils'  minds.  Then  by 
means  of  questions,  the  teacher  should  lead 
the  Dupils  to  discover  why  the  miracles  were 
performed,  what  good  was  accomplished  by 
them,  and  something  concerning  the  char- 
acteristics of  Christ's  miracles. 

Suoplementary  Material: 

Sometimes  when  we  tell  each  other  about 
miraculous  things,  we  allow  our  emotions  to 
carry  us  beyond  what  we  ought  to  say;  or, 
in  our  efforts  to  impress  other  people,  we 
allow  ourselves  to  say  things  that  may  go 
beyond  the  actual  facts.  The  clear  and 
simple  accounts  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  excellent  examples  'of  what  should ' 
be  said. 

Let  us  remember  that  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
are  not  the  only  people  who  are  entitled  to 
have  their  prayers  heard  and  answered.  Any- 
one in  the  world  who  is  worthy  and  who 
prays  humbly  may  receive  the  blessings  of 
the  Lord.  There  are  many  examples  that 
might  be  brought  in  at  this  point  in  our  les- 
son; but  it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  call 
on  pupils  to  tell  of  miraculous  answers  to 
prayer  that  have  come  within  their  own  ex- 
perience or  observation.  Here  is  one  ex- 
ample that  some  in  the  class  may  have  heard 
or  read: 
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Three  men  were  traveling  up  a  long,  dry 
canyon  in  southeastern  Utah.  One  of  the 
three  is  known  to  the  writer  of  these  lessons. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Church  and  is  a  promi- 
nent citizen  in  his  part  of  the  State.  The 
others  were  visitors  from  far  away,  making 
a  survey  of  the  country.  The  Mormon  was 
acting  as  guide. 

Certain  water  holes  that  had  been  counted 
on  were  dry  because  of  a  long  drouth.  After 
several  days  of  traveling,  the  men  were  in 
great  distress.  They  and  their  horses  were 
actually  choking  to  death,  and  they  had  many 
miles  to  go  before  they  could  hope  to  find 
water.  Finally  the  horses  were  unable  to 
continue,  and  the  men  knew  that  on  foot 
they  would  all  die  in  a  short  time. 

The  three  decided,  as  a  last  resort,  to  pray 
for  help.  The  Mormon,  who  tells  the  story, 
says  that  he  does  not  know  whether  the 
Lord  heard  his  prayer  or  that  of  his  two 
"Gentile"  friends.  He  does  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  answer  came  to  him;  for  pres- 
ently he  heard  a  single  "croak"  of  a  frog. 


At  first  he  thought  he  must  be  out  of  his 
mind.  Already  his  fellow  travelers  were  in 
a  semi-conscious  condition  in  the  trail.  Still, 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  He 
had  heard  a  frog. 

After  awhile  he  heard  the  sound  again. 
It  came  from  the  cliffs  to  the  right  of  the 
trail.  Summoning  his  last  bit  of  strength,  he 
stumbled  among  the  rocks  and  brush  of  the 
canyon  and  across  the  dry  water  course  to 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  Looking  upward,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  Cottonwood  branch 
swaying  in  the  breeze.  Painfully  he  climbed 
up  the  ledge,  around  a  corner,  and  into  a 
hidden  recess  in  the  canyon  wall. 

There,  before  him  was  a  small  pool  of 
crystal-clear  water.  On  the  bank,  resting 
in  the  shade  of  the  little  cottonwood  tree,  was 
a  large  frog.  It  hopped  away  among  the 
rocks,  and  the  thirsty  man  bent  and  drank 
of  the  precious  water.  Carrying  some  back 
to  the  trail,  he  revived  his  companions.  After 
all  had  rested  awhile,  they  carried  water  and 
saved  the  lives  of  the  horses. 
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class  into  two  groups — those  who  are  li- 
censed and  those  who  are  not.  Pass  paper 
and  pencils  out  and  invite  the  class  to  take 
a  driving  test.  Let  them  correct  their  ftwn 
papers.  (You  may  possibly  get  a  test  from 
the  State  Highway  Patrol,  the  local  police, 
National  Safety  Council's  rules  listed  in  the 
Manual,  pp.  49-50.) 
L  Causes  of  Traffic  Accidents 
Questions : 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  traffic  ac- 
cidents? 

2.  "What  percentage  of  drivers  are 
responsible  for  practically  all  ac- 
cidents? 

3.  Why  do  we  have  so  many  traffic 
accidents  in  America?  (Besides 
having    heavy    traffic,    we    love 

■   speed,  are  careless  and  wasteful.) 

4.  Evaluate  this  remark  made  about 
a  group  of  college  boys  who  were 
putting  on  all  possible  speed  al- 
ternating with  full  braking  on  a 
Salt  Lake  City  street.  "That  is 
the  best  way  they  have  of  proving 
themselves  brave  and  superior." 

5.  Labor  Day,  1942,  in  war  time, 
there  were  only  one-sixth  the  fa- 
talities in  America  from  accidents 
that  there  were  the  year  before. 
Analyze  the  factors  involved  in 
this  drop. 

II.  Ways  of  Reciucing  Accidents 

On  the  basis  of  the  previous  dis- 


cussion on  the  causes  of  accidents, 
challenge  the  class  to  make  some 
constructive  suggestions  for  cures 
under  two  headings: 

A.  Steps  we  can  take  as  individu- 
als for  our  own  safety.  (Per- 
sonal) 

B.  Steps  to  be  taken  by  the  com- 
munity, state,  police,  courts, 
legislators,  the  Church,  etc. 
(Social) 

III.  Accidents  and  Religion 
Questions  : 

1.  What  is  the  connection  between 
living  the  Gospel  and  practicing 
the  safe  method  of  driving? 

2.  Illustrate  wherein  being  a  true 
Latter-day  Saint  may  help  one  to 
promote  physical  safety. 

References: 

Publications  of  safety  councils  (sec  police. 
Chamber  of  Commerce),  Public  libraries;  In 
Reader  s  Guide,  look  up  articles  on  "acci- 
dent," "traffic,"  "safe-driving." 

Assignments: 

Talks: 

1.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word, 
"citizen." 

2.  Citizenship  in  Rome  (Note  Acts  16  and 
22  for  its  meaning  to  Paul. ) 

3.  Rights  of  American  citizenship. 

4.  What  American  citizenship  means  to 
me,  by  a  person  who  has  acquired  it. 
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LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1943 

UNIT  ffl 

'THE  DELIVERANCE" 

Unit  Three  covers  that  portion  of  Israel's 
history  from  the  time  of  Moses,  until  the 
Israelites  established  in  Canaan  under  Joshua. 
An  opportunity  is  presented  here  to  draw 
upon  the  characters  of  Moses,  Aaron,  Caleb, 
Joshua,  and  Balaam,  to  illustrate  the  prac- 
tical application  of  selected  character  traits: 
loyalty,  courage,  faith,  responsibility,  self- 
control,  kindness,  and  honor.  Six  lessons  will 
be  spent  studying  the  Ten  Commandments 
as  they  apply  to  our  lives.  We  shall  use 
them  to  teach  love,  sincerity,  reverence,  hon- 
or, self-control,  and  honesty.  There  are 
fourteen  lessons  in  this  unit. 

REVIEW 
Sunday,  May  2,  1943 


MOTHERS'  DAY 
Sunday,  May  9,  1943 


PREPARATION  OF  MOSES 

"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go; 

and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 

depart  therefrom/* 
Lesson  17»  For  May  16,  1943 


Objective: 

Do  not  misjudge  people; 
first,  and  always. 


show  kindness 


Point  of  Contact: 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln's  desire  to   free  the 
negro  slaves. 

2.  Story  of  William  Tell. 

3.  A  new  baby  in  the  home  of  one  of  the 
class  members. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

I.  Outline,    on   the  blackboard,    the    five 
episodes  in  this  lesson: 


1.  Introduction 

2.  Moses'  birth 

3.  His  education 

4.  His  choice 

5.  Moses  in  retirement 

II.  Trace  on  the  outline  map  the  path  fol-' 
lowed  by  Moses  into  the  wilderness. 

This  lesson  should  be  used  to  illustrate 
how  kindness  influences  lives.  Out- 
standing points  are  the  following: 

1.  The  love  and  tender  care  of  Miriam, 
and  the  mother  of  Moses,  for  him. 

2.  The  touching  kindness  of  the  Egyp- 
tian princess  for  the  Hebrew  baby; 
it  was  such  love  as  this  that  made 
his  choice  difficult  when  Moses  be- 
came a  man. 

3.  His  offer  of  kindness  was  refused  by 
the  Hebrews  because  they  misunder- 
stood and  feared  him.  Is  not  this  a 
common  experience? 

'   4.  The  kindness  to  Jethro's  daughters. 
5.  The  kindness  of  the  Lord  in  protect- 
ing and  helping  Moses. 

In  addition  to  being  a  fine  example  of  the 
application  of  kindness,  this  lesson  teaches: 

1.  That  the  Lord  is  Israel's  God. 

2.  It  was  Israel's  duty  to  carry  out  His 
purposes,  and  reflect  His  character. 

Kindness,  Even  in  War 

The  test  of  the  reality  of  our  Christianity 
is  our  kindliness  shown  in  good  deeds  ( I  John 
3:11-21 ) .  Love  is  divine.  Kindliness  is  from 
above.  As  the  moon  reflects  the  sun's  rays, 
so  does  the  human  heart  reflect  the  love  of 
God. 

Kindliness  has  been  organized  today  as 
never  before  in  all  history.  The  Red  Cross 
is  organized  kindliness.  AH  our  relief  funds, 
are  forms  of  organized  kindliness.  Alas,  for 
those  who  do  not  want  to  give  in  times  like 
these! 

Even  on  grim  battle-fields  soldiers  have 
practiced  the  art  of  kindliness:  victors  giv- 
ing drink  to  the  wounded;  men  daring  death 
to  bring  back  from  No  Man's  Land  those 
that  have  fallen  in  the  fight;  nurses  tending 
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the  wounded  while  hospitals  were  being  shot 
to  pieces  by  the  shells  of  the  tyrant.  I'hank 
God  that  the  spirit  of  kindliness  is  not  dead. 
— C.  E.  World. 

Expected  Outcomes: 

1.  See  that  kindness  is  worthwhile. 

2.  Determine  to  be  more  kind  ( God-like ) . 

Activity: 

Make  a  Ust  of  ways  that  the  pupils  suggest 
for  showing  kindness  during  the  next  week. 

Assignment: 

1 .  Start  Hsting  stake  and  ward  authorities. 

2.  Teacher:  Additional  methodology  ma- 
terial may  be  found  in  the  Instructor  for 
March,  1941. 

PHARAOH,  THE  HARD-HEARTED 

"He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 

seats  and  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 

Lesson  18*  For  May  23, 1943 

Objective: 

To  teach  that  God  honors  those  thai  serve 
Him. 

Point  of  Contact: 

1 .  The  Lord  helped  Edison  because  it  was 
Edison's  desire  to  be  of  service  to  humanity. 

2.  The  Lord  helps  the  Elders  when  they 
administer  to  the  sick  because  they  are  work- 
ing for  the  Lord. 

3.  How  long  would  a  boy  keep  a  job  if 
his  word  could  not  be  trusted? 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

Note  that  there  are  a  series  of  pictures, 
that  should  be  brought  out  clearly:  the  visit, 
followed  by  a  description  of  the  accompany- 
ing plague.  This  sejries  is  repeated  over  and 
over.  Notice  that  Pharaoh  is  impelled  to  sur- 
render by  the  force  of  the  plagues  on  four 
occasions;  after  number  four,  seven,  eight, 
and  nine;  he  is  gradually  broken  down.  He 
struggled  against  God's  will;  he  hardened 
himself  against  the  Truth.  But  God  was  with 
Moses.  He  made  Moses  to  triumph.  It  was 
a  case  of  "good"  triumphing  over  "evil," 
light  over  darkness,  honor  prevails  over  dis- 
honor. 

Men  Who  Dare  the  Impossible 

One  great  moment  of  vision  is  sufficient  to 
inspire  a  lifelong  and  sacrificial  service. 
Many  men  like  Moses  have  dared  to  stand 
before  the  kings  of  earth  and  the  kings  of 
age-old  custom  and  reprove  for  their  sins. 
When  such  a  leader  sees  the  sin  of  the  peo- 
ple,  as  Moses  did  when  they  made  the 
golden  calf  and  worshipped  it,  at  any  cost  to 


himself  he  desires  forgiveness  and  fresh  op- 
portunity for  the  people.  "Blot  me  out."  It 
is  the  prayer  of  an  unselfish  soul.  He  is  not 
seeking  pubhcity  or  reward  for  himself,  but 
something  great  for  those  whom  he  is  trying 
to  lead.  Always  his  face  is  toward  the  fu- 
ture, and  he  thinks  of  hfe  in  terms  of  those 
whom  he  serves. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  died,  his  eulogy 
was  pronounced  in  a  single  sentence  in  words 
we  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate,  "Now 
he  belongs  to  the  ages."  Many  centuries 
have  passed  since  Napoleon  stood  with  his 
troops  in  Egypt  and  said,  as  he  waved  his 
hand  toward  the  pyramids,  "Forty  centuries 
now  look  down  upon  us."  Other  centuries 
have  passed  since  Moses  Hved  his  hfe  and  did 
his  work.  It  must  indeed  be  a  heroic  figure 
whose  influence  is  not  spent,  though  the  gen- 
erations pass.  Upon  what  things  does  earth- 
ly immortality  rest?  What  determines  the 
remembrance  of  a  man's  life?  Not  neces- 
sarily absolute  perfection  of  character,  nor 
high  and  noble  birth,  nor  the  possession  of 
great  wealth.  In  the  last  analysis,  men  look 
for  unselfish  and  courageous  leadership  in 
all  those  great  causes  which  go  to  make  for 
human  betterment,  for  the  extension  of 
righteousness,  and  the  service  of  humanity. 
A  man's  loyalty  to  God  and  to  his  convic- 
tions, expressed  in  terms  of  service  for  his 
fellows,  determines  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
More  and  more  we  are  thinking  of  men  like 
Moses  in  terms  of  that  great  word  which 
Whitman  has  used  as  the  title  of  a  poem, 
'Pioneers."  These  are  the  explorers  who 
have  heard  voices,  "as  hard  as  conscience," 
whisper  of  those  things  which  lie  beyond  the 
range  of  men's  thought  today.  They  blaze  a 
trail  which  later  becomes  the  great  highway 
over  which  humanity  passes  to  increased 
happiness  and  victory.  "They  name  no  moun- 
tains or  rivers  after  themselves — they  are 
content  to  have  laid  down  their  lives  for 
others.  They  may  not  enter  the  "promised 
land"  for  themselves,  but  the  blessing  of  God 
and  the  honor  of  humanity  rest  upon  their 
souls. 

Expected  Outcomes: 

1.  Greater  respect  for  the  Lord's  chosen 
servants. 

'2.  Determination  to  be  true  to  one's  word 
3.  A  new  resolution  to  serve  the  Lord  be- 
cause He  loves  us  and  wants  to  help  us. 

Assignment: 

Continue  your  list  of  Stake  and  Ward 
authorities.  Learn  their  names.  Meet  them 
if  possible.  Why  not  suggest  that  the  pupils 
secure  their  autographs  in  the  space  reserved 
for  their  names? 
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On  page  21  of  the  new  Manual  for  our  de- 
partment in  the  lesson  on  Abraham  the  mes- 
sengers who  visited  him  are  referred  to  as 
"holy  angels."  Please  see  the  Improvement 
Era  for  August,  1931,  page  583.  S.  B.  Sper- 
ry  in  this  article  says  that  the  messengers 
were  probably  mortal  men  holding  the  Priest- 
hood. We  think  you  would  be  interested  in 
reading  the  whole  article. 

Teacher: 

See  also  the  Instructor  for  March,  1941. 

A  NATION  IN  GOD'S  HANDS 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  Thy  God  with  all 

thy  heartt  and  with  all  thy  soul, 

and  with  all  thy  mind*" 

lesson  19*  For  May  30,  1943 

Objective: 

To  show  that  self-control  is  a  quality  of 
character  that  we  must  have  if  we  serve  the 
Lord  completely. 

Point  of  Contact: 

1 .  Discuss  how  death  could  cause  Pharaoh 
to  change  his  mind. 

2.  Resemblance  between  Sacrament  and 
the  Passover  feast. 

3.  The  march  of  the  Pioneers,  their  hard- 
ships, songs,  prayers,  deaths,  triumphs. 

Lesson  Methodology: 

1.  On  the  blackboard,  or  on  the  map,  trace 
the  journey  from  Goshen  to  Sinai. 


2.  List  the  episodes  in  the  story;  have 
pupils  show  how  self-control  has  brought  dif- 
ficulties. 

3.  Pictures  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in 
this  story  may  be  secured.  (Egermeier's 
book  has  excellent  illustrations  as  does  Wil- 
son's. ) 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the 
Passover  story.  Similar  stories  are  told  by 
various  Indian  and  Mexican  tribes.  What  is 
the  probable  origin  of  these?  Picture  vividly 
the  periods  feared  by  the  Israelites.  Pursued 
by  evil,  will  they  surrender  in  fear  and  ter- 
ror, or  trust  in  God?  It  was  a  fine  test.  It  il- 
lustrates man's  helplessness  and  dependence 
upon  the  Lord.  Note  the  sublime  self-control 
of  Moses.  On  reaching  the  wilderness  the 
complaints  start.  Here  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  Lord's  patience,  goodness 
and  divine  self-control.  Here  we  learn  that 
the  bread  and  the  meat  we  eat  are  gifts  from 
God.  Israelites  did  not  know  that.  Do  you? 
The  children  may  say  it  comes  from  the 
bakery  ox  the  meat  market.  That  is  what 
Israel  thought.  You  can  show  them  how 
Israel  found  out  differently. 

Expected  Outcomes: 

1.  A  resolution  to  practice  self-control. 

2.  Decide  upon  a  habit  that  should  be  cor- 
rected—and do  something  about  it. 

3.  Knowledge  that  God  is  the  giver  of  all 
good  blessings. 


WARD  FACULTY  MEETING 

{Continued  from  page  135) 


c.  Compensations 

Because  we  are  voluntary  and  lay 
workers,  we  must  guard  against 
infidelity  and  non-dependability 
all  the  more.  We  must  recognize 
human  nature  for  what  it  is  and 
guard  against  its  selfishness,  plea- 
sure seeking,  and  inertia. 
Questions: 

What  are  some  of  the  things  we 
can  do  to  make  our  voluntary,  lay 
Sunday  School  work  proceed  at 
it^  best? 

1.  Put  duty  first,  by  developing  a 
deepening  love  and  conviction 
for  the  work  we  are  doing  in 
the  Church. 

2.  Qualify  ourselves  for  and  in 
the  job  we  have  been  called  to 
do. 

3.  Seek  divine  guidance  through 
prayer  and  humility— -pray  to 
the  Father,  act  in  the  Spirit  of 


Christ,  and  seek  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  who 
will  do  these  things  will  be  "a 
true  and  faithful  servant"  to 
whom  the  Lord  will  say,  "Well 
done,  thoii  good  and  faithful." 

References: 

Doc.  and  Cov.  Section  4;  6:1-13,  and  12; 
Mosiah,  Chapters  2-4;  Bennion,  L.  L.,  Re- 
ligion of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  pp.  208-213. 

Cross  References:  (1943) 

Same  as  those  listed  above  under  I.  (b) 
and  Genealogy.  Lesson  37;  Gospel  Doctrine, 
Topic:  Importance  of  Education  and  Study. 

Assignments  for  June: 

"Chastity,  Marriage,  and  Family. 
Talks: 

1.  On  what  basis  can  we  appeal  to  youth 
to  be  chaste? 

2.  How  can  we  cultivate  an  ideal  family 
life  under  modern  living  conditions? 
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GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 
Charles  J-  Ross,  Chairman;    Edith  Ryberg, 
Albert  Hamer  Reiser 
Subject:    WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A  LATTER- 
DAY  SAINT 

For  Boys  and  Girls  8  and  9  Years  of  Age 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1943 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL 
Lesson  17*  For  May  2, 1943 

Start  this  lesson  off  as  a  guessing  game. 
Use  the  first  seven  verses  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  as  the  game  materials. 
You  might  hint  that  you  are  going  to  read 
a  description  of  old  age  and  see  if  the  chil- 
dren can  identify  or  tell  what  is  referred  to. 

Read  the  first  two  verses  to  them  and  then 
tell  them  to  start  guessing  what  is  meant  by 
certain  phrases  beginning  with  the  third 
verse. 

"What  are  "the  keepers  of  the  house?" 
(The  arms  and  hands)  Some  very  old  peo- 
ple have  trouble  with  their  arms  and  hands 
trembling. 

"What  are  "the  strong  men?"  (The  legs 
which  become  bent  and  weak  in  old  age.) 

"The  grinders?"  (The  teeth  make  no  noise 
when  they  are  few  as  in  old  age). 

"Those  that  look  out  of  the  windows.  ' 
(The  eyes).  "Be  darkened."  (Eyesight  be- 
comes poor  in  old  age). 

"The  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets, 
when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low." 
(When  the  teeth  are  gone  people  must  close 
their  lips  when  they  eat  so  the  food  will  not 
fall  out) . 

"The  daughters  of  music  (the  ears)  shall 
be  brought  low."  (Old  people  become  hard 
of  hearing.) 

"They  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high 
— fears  shall  be  in  the  way."  (Old  people 
cannot  see  very  well  and  they  feel  their  way 
along  cautiously,  afraid  that  they  might  stum- 
ble over  something  they  cannot  see.) 

"The  almond  tree  shall  flourisli — and  the 
grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden."  (An  old  man 
does  not  have  strength  to  keep  the  weeds  out 
of  his  garden,  and  he  cannot  work  hard 
enough  to  keep  the  pests  out.) 

"Or  ever  the  silver  cord  (the  spinal  cord) 
be  loosed,"  (When  the  back  becomes  bent 
over  as  in  old  age)  and  "the  golden  bowl  be 
broken."  (The  head  which  holds  the  preci- 
ous memories  and  thoughts  of  man  is  the 
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golden  bowl,  and  when  it  is  broken  it  will  not 
hold  anything,  memory  begins  to  fail.) 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  help  the 
children  guess  the  meanings  of  this  beautiful 
bit  of  Hebrew  poetry.  "You  can  do  this  by 
gestures  or  by  indicating  parts  of  the  body 
referred  to  by  the  beautiful  figurative  lan- 
guage used  to  describe  them. 

When  you  come  to  the  expression  "the 
golden  bowl,"  ask  the  class  to  read  the  les- 
son in  the  Manual  which  is  a  lesson  on 
thoughtfulness  as  applied  to  being  thoughtful 
and  considerate  of  strangers  and  of  people 
with  customs,  language  and  dress  different 
from  our  own. 

This  lesson  is  an  introduction  to  the  unit 
of  five  lessons  to  follow  in  which  the  great 
principle  of  Christianity,  universal  brotherly 
love,  is  stressed  as  a  fundamental  of  great 
importance  to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
one  which  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  hon- 
ored with  great  devotion  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  as  evidenced  by  the  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  with  which  they  do  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  peoples  of  all  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Motivate  the  children  to  be  thoughtful 
about  the  peoples  of  other  lands  by  stressing 
the  importance  of  "the  golden  bowl"  as  a 
repository  of  precious,  valuable  and  good 
thoughts  about  other  people.  The  teacher's 
praise  always  has  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  attitudes  of  the  children.  Your  approval 
and  commendation  of  thoughtfulness  and 
consideration  for  people  of  strange  lands 
will  arouse  a  strong  desire  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  to  be  friendly  and  appreciative. 

Make  it  clear  to  the  children  that  the  class 
is  about  to  study  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  as  a  world  church.  This 
will  be  a  new  idea  to  many  of  them.  So  many 
of  them  do  not  realize  that  the  Church  ex- 
tends upon  their  immediate  neighborhood, 
spreads  out  over  the  United  States,  into 
Canada,  into  Mexico  and  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Sea,  as  well  as  into  foreign  lands.  A  natural 
outcome  from  the  lessons  to  follow  should 
be  a  broader  interest  in  and  sympathy  for 
all  people  and  a  sense  of  security  and  well 
being  from  the  knowledge  that  a  Latter-day 
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Saint  can  find  fellow  Latter-day  Saints  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  a  timely 
subject.  Great  thinkers  these  days  are  em- 
phasizing this  point  as  the  only  basis  upon 
which  peace  can  be  established  in  the  world. 

MOTHERS*  DAY 
Sunday,  May  9,  1943 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  WORLD 
Lesson  18.  For  May  16,  1943 

Begin  this  lesson  by  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  to  a  map  of  the  United 
States.  Lead  the  children  to  locate  places  of 
interest  to  them.  The  first  will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  location  of  their  own  town  or  city.  Sug- 
gest that  they  mark  it  on  the  map  in  their 
lesson  manuals.  Thereafter  follow  the  les- 
son manual  (Lesson  18)  and  locate  on  the 
map  in  order  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
lesson. 

As  these  places  are  located,  have  one  child 
at  a  time  read  a  paragraph  at  a  time  as  the 
other  children  mark  the  locations  on  their 
maps.  You  lead  them  by  marking  the  same 
places  on  the  large  map  before  them.  This 
activity  will  cause  the  map  to  have  a  new 
meaning  for  the  children.  Many  of  them 
will  have  studied  in  this  department  last  year 
and  will  recall  many  of  the  stories  of  the 
Pioneer  Trek.  Encourage  them  to  tell  these 
stories  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  members 
of  the  class. 

Invite  a  missionary  who  has  served  in  a 
United  States  Mission  or  in  Canada  or  Mex- 
ico to  tell  the  class  something  about  the 
people  among  whom  he  labored.  Have  an 
understanding  with  him  in  advance  about 
what  you  want  and  what  the  purpose  of  your 
lesson  is,  so  that  he  will  use  materials,  tell 
experiences  and  show  pictures  which  will 
emphasize  the  admirable  characteristics  of 
the  people  and  cause  the  children  to  like 
them. 

If  the  missionary  can  speak  a  foreign 
language  ask  him  to  sing  a  familiar  song  for 
the  children  while  they  follow  him  in  the 
song  book  by  reading  the  English  words  si- 
lently. By  this  means  you  will  help  the  chil- 
dren to  realize  that  Latter-day  Saint  children 
in  foreign  lands  have  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  Sunday  Schools  as  your  children  do.  They 
sing  the  same  songs  and  have  the  same  les- 
sons and  talk  about  the  same  things  though 
they  may  do  it  in  a  strange  language. 

The  lessons  to  follow  take  up  specific  lo- 
cations and  will  enable  you  to  develop 
specific  features  and  to  deal  with  more  con- 
crete and  specific  material.  Let  your  prep- 
aration include    the    gathering    of    pictures 


from  magazines  to  illustrate  the  costumes 
and  the  scenery,  industries  and  customs  of 
peoples  of  foreign  lands.  Your  public  li- 
brary will  have  the  excellent  illustrated  copies 
of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  which 
can  be  borrowed  to  show  to  your  class. 
These  cover  a  wide  range  of  geographical 
subjects  from  the  peoples  of  many  countries. 

WE  GO  TRAVELING 
Lesson  19*  For  May  23,  1943 

Fortunately,  though  traveling  is  seriously 
limited  in  these  times,  we  can  travel  to  our 
heart's  content  in  imagination.  This  method 
is  recommended  for  this  lesson.  Teachers 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  enliven  the  lessons  by 
encouraging  the  children  in  imagination  to 
make  preparation  for  their  journeys  and  to 
learn  all  they  possibly  can  about  the  places 
to  which  they  are  to  go. 

The  lesson  Manual  is  designed  to  help  in 
this  process.  Teachers  will  enrich  the  les- 
sons very  much  if  they  will  gather  pictures 
from  newspapers,  magazines  and  books  il- 
lustrating the  places  to  be  visited.  Mission- 
aries who  have  served  in  these  lands  should 
be  invited  to  add  their  experiences  and  pic- 
tures to  this  enrichment. 

The  purpose  of  these  lessons,  as  explained 
above,  is  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  the 
development  of  sound  attitudes  of  universal 
brotherly  love,  one  of  the  great  objectives 
of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  church  and  a 
first  principle  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  have  reported 
many  addresses  delivered  recently  by 
thoughtful  men  all  of  which  in  one  way  or 
another  develop  the  theme  that  the  way  to 
enduring  peace  in  the  world  is  a  keener  sense 
of  international  justice  based  upon  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  common  man  of  all  races  and 
recognition  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  democracy  for  which  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  are  now  fighting. 
Many  commencement  addresses  last  year 
stressed  this  great  truth. 

It  becomes  the  teacher's  duty  in  these 
lessons  to  make  this  great  truth  mean  some- 
thing to  the  children  of  this  department.  The 
lessons  in  the  Manual  are  offered  for  this 
purpose.  The  theme  is  timely  and  import- 
ant. If  the  foundation  is  well  laid  in  the 
hearts  of  these  children,  they  will  grow  to 
youth  and  maturity  with  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity  and  democracy  and  peace  a 
natural  part  of  their  thinking  and  feeling. 

Pictures  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
plentiful  now.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
and  their  experiences  are  very  much  in  the 

{Continued  on  page  175) 
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GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 
Frank  K.  Seegmiller,  Chairman;   Lucy  G.  Sperry 

STORIES  FROM  THE  BIBLE,  BOOK  OF  MORMON, 
AND  CHURCH  HISTORY 

For  Children  6  and  7  Years  of  Age 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1943 
COURAGE  AND  SELF  CONTROL 

I.  Physical  Pain  and  Discomfort. 

Primary:    Discomfort — heat,    cold,    fa- 
tigue, hunger,  thirst,   standing  in  line, 
waiting,  etc. 
11.  Mothers'  Day. 

1.  Origin 

2.  Value 

3.  Suggested  Program 

III.  When  We  Think  Others  Are  Unkind 
to  Us. 

Primary:      Neighbors,    teachers,    com^ 
munity  servants. 

IV.  When  We  Can't  Have  Our  Own  Way 
— When  We  Err  and  Are  Punished. 
Primary:     In  our  Community. 

WITHOUT  PURSE  OR  SCRIP 

Lesson  18,  For  May  2,  1943 

Pictures: 

Many  pictures  are  recommended  in  the 
lesson  material.  Most  of  these  can  be  found 
in  every  home  if  we  start  our  search  soon 
enough. 

Songs: 

Teacher,  sing,  "I'll  Go  Where  You  Want 
Me  To  Go,"  Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs; 
"Try,"  Little  Stories  in  Song,  Deseret  Book 
Company. 

So  many  definite  instructions  along  with 
methods  arc  given  with  the  lesson  material 
for  this  Sunday  that  perhaps  the  most  help- 
ful material  the  Instructor  can  offer  is  printed 
details  of  the  story  of  Wilford  Woodruff, 
which  is  to  be  developed  this  Sunday.  The 
following  is  taken  from  "Incidents  From  the 
Lives  of  Our  Church  Leaders  (Deacons' 
Manual,  1914.) 

"In  the  southern  part  of  Missouri  and  the 
northern  part  of  Arkansas,  in  1834,  there 
were  very  few  inhabitants.  We  visited  a 
place  called  Harmony  Mission,  on  the  Osage 
River,  one  of  the  most  crooked  rivers  in  the 
West.  This  mission  was  kept  by  a  Presby- 
terian minister  and  his  family.  We  arrived 
there  on  Sunday  night  at  sunset.  We  had 
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walked  all  day  without  anything  to  eat,  and 
were  very  hungry  and  tired.  Neither  the  min- 
ister nor  his  wife  would  give  us  anything  to 
eat  or  let  us  stay  overnight,  because  we  were 
Mormons,  and  the  only  chance  we  had  was 
to  go  twelve  miles  further  down  the  river, 
to  an  Osage  Indian  trading  post  kept  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Jereu;  and  the  wicked 
priest  who  would  not  give  us  a  piece  of 
bread  lied  to  us  about  the  road,  and  sent  us 
across  the  swamp,  where  we  wallowed  knee- 
deep  in  mud  and  water  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  in  trying  to  follow  the  crooked  river. 
We  then  left  the  swamp  and  put  out  into  the 
prairie,  to  lie  in  the  grass  for  the  night. 

"When  we  got  out  of  the  swamp,  we  heard 
an  Indian  drumming  on  a  tin  pail  and  singing. 
It  was  very  dark,  but  we  traveled  toward 
the  noise,  and  when  we  drew  near  the  Indian 
camp  quite  a  number  of  large  Indian  dogs 
came  out  to  meet  us.  They  smelled  us,  but 
did  not  bark  or  bite.  Soon  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  Osage  Indians,  and  were  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  Jereu  and  his  wife  who  was 
an  Indian.  She  gave  us  an  excellent  supper 
and  a  good  bed,  which  we  were  thankful 
for  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day. 

"We  arose  in  the  morning,  after  a  good 
night's  rest.  I  was  somewhat  lame,  from 
wading  in  the  swamp  the  night  before.  We 
had  a  good  breakfast.  Mr.  Jereu  sent  an 
Indian  to  see  us  across  the  river,  and  in- 
formed us  that  it  was  sixty  miles  to  the  near- 
est settlement  either  white  or  red  men. 

"We  were  too  bashful  to  ask  for  anything 
to  take  with  us  to  eat,  so  we  crossed  the  river 
and  started  on  our  day's  journey  of  sixty 
miles  without  a  morsel  of  food  of  any  kind. 
We  started  about  sunrise  and  crossed  a 
thirty-mile  prairie,  apparently  as  level  as  a 
house  floor,  without  shrub  or  water.  Wc 
arrived  at  timber  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

As  we  approached  the  timber,  a  large 
black  bear  came  out  toward  us.  We  were 
not  afraid  of  him,  for  we  were  on  the  Lord's 
business.  When  the  bear  got  within  eight 
rods  of  us  he  stood  on  his  haunches,  looked 
at  us  a  moment,  and  ran  away,  and  we  went 
on  our  way  rejoicing. 
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"We  had  to  travel  in  the  night,  which  was 
cloudy  and  very  dark,  so  we  had  great  diffi- 
culty to  keep  the  road.  Soon  a  large  drove  of 
wolves  gathered  around,  and  followed  us. 
They  came  very  close,  and  at  times  it  seemed 
as  though  they  would  eat  us  up.  We  had 
materials  for  striking  a  light,  and  at  ten 
o'clock,  not  knowing  where  we  were,  and  the 
wolves  becoming  so  bold,  we  thought  it  wis- 
dom to  make  a  tire;  so  we  stopped  and  gath- 
ered a  lot  of  oak  limbs  that  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  lit  them,  and  as  our  fire  began 
to  burn  the  wolves  left  us. 

"As  we  were  about  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground,  for  we  had  no  blankets — we  heard 
a  dog  bark.  My  companion  said  it  was  a 
wolf;  I  said  it  was  a  dog;  but  soon  we  heard 
a  cowbell.  Then  we  each  took  a  firebrand, 
went  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  found  the 
house  which  was  sixty  miles  from  where  we 
started  that  morning.  It  was  an  old  log  cabin, 
about  twelve  feet  square,  with  no  door,  but 
an  old  blanket  was  hung  up  in  the  doorway. 
There  was  no  furniture  except  one  bedstead, 
upon  which  lay  a  woman,  several  children, 
and  several  dogs. 

A  man  lay  on  the  bare  floor  with  his  feet 
to  the  fireplace,  and  all  were  asleep.  I  went 
in  and  spoke  to  the  man,  but  did  not  wake 
him.  I  stepped  up  to  him,  and  laid  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  The  moment  he  felt  the 
weight  of  my  hand  he  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  ran  around  the  room  as  though  he  were 
frightened,  but  he  was  quieted  when  we  in- 
formed him  we  were  friends.  The  cause  of 
his  fright  was  that  he  had  shot  a  panther  a 
few  nights  before,  and  he  thought  its  mate 
had  jumped  upon  him.  He  asked  us  what 
we  wanted;  we  told  him  we  wished  to  stop 
with  him  all  night,  and  would  like  something 
to  eat.  He  informed  us  we  might  lie  on  the 
floor  as  he  did,  but  that  he  had  not  a  mouth- 
ful for  us  to  eat,  as  he  had  to  depend  on  his 
gun  to  get  breakfast  for  his  family  in  the 
morning. 

MOTHERS^  DAY 
Sunday,  May  9,  1943 

We  refer  you  to  past  numbers  of  the 
March  Instructor  for  help  on  your  Mothers' 
Day  program.  In  March,  1941,  you  will  find 
some  fine  helps  in  the  work  entitled  "Mothers' 
Day  Festival."  In  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment of  the  same  issue  are  many  good  stories 
and  poems  listed. 

The  following  may  prove  helpful: 

Songst 

"The  Dearest  Name,"  e^nd  "Daddy's 
Homecoming  "-^(/Ci'n<ierg«rf en  and  Primary 
Songs,  by  Frances  K.  Taylor. ) 


"My  Mother"— Moiselle  Renstrom  (p. 
131,  The  Instructor,  Aptil,  1933.) 

"Love  At  Home,"  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Song  Book. 

"Father  and  Mother's  Care"— Patty  Hill's 
Song  Stories. 

"My  Mother,"  p.  121 — Songs  for  Little 
People — Danielson  and  Conant. 

""That  Wonderful  Mother  of  Mine,"  Sheet 
music. 

"Mother  Dear"^ — ^(  words  by  Helen  Mc- 
Cowan  Jenkins  and  Alice  Spence  Courtney. ) 
Tune  "The  Dandelion,"  p.  78,  Riley  and 
Gay  nor.  No.  1. 

"Mother  Dear,  I  Love  You  More  and 
More" — -this  issue. 

"Mother  dear,  Mother  dear,  you  are  so  good 

and  true, 
Working   all  the   live  long  day  until  your 

work  is  through. 
I  know  you  lived  in  Heaven,  dear,  with  the 

angels,  too, 
The  Heavenly  Father  sent  you  here,  to  be 

my  mother,  kind  and  true." 
"Mother  dear,  mother -dear,  you're  working 

all  the  while; 
No  matter  what  the  day  has  brought  you 

always  wear  a  smile. 
If  I  could  only  be  like  you  when  I  grow  up 

tall, 
Then  I'd  be  perfect,  mother  dear, 
Because  you  are  the  best  of  all." 

Four  children  may  participate  in  giving  the 
following  poem: 

Three  little  boys  talked  together 
One  sunny  summer  day, 
And  I  leaned  out  the  window 
To  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 

"The  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw," 
One  of  the  little  boys  said, 
"Was  a  bird  in  grandpa's  garden, 
All  black  and  white  and  red." 

"The  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw," 

Said  the  second  little  lad, 
"Was  a  pony  at  the  circus; 

I  wanted  him  awfully  bad." 

"I  think,"  said  the  third  little  fellow 

With  a  grave  and  gentle  grace, 
"That  the  prettiest  thing  in  all  the  world 

Is  just  my  mother's  face." 


NOAH  AND  fflS  FAMILY 
Lesson  19.  For  May  16,  1943 

Text? 

Genasis,  Chapters  6,  7,  8. 
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References: 

Bible  and  Church  History  Stories,  p.  32; 
Hurlbut's  Story  of  the  Bible;  Lessons  written 
for  Primary  Departments  in  past  years. 

Songs: 

"Dare  to  Do  Right,"  Primary  Song  Book; 
"I'll  Serve  the  Lord  While  I  Am  Young," 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Song  Book;  "Count 
Your  Blessings,"  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Song  Book. 

Teachers  will  want  to  read  this  story  writ- 
ten in  story  form.  It  is  so  easily  obtained 
and  so  familiar  to  you  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

THE  GOLDEN  IMAGE  AND  THE 

FIERY  FURNACE 

Lesson  20*  For  May  23,  1943 

Text: 

Daniel  3:1-30. 

Reference: 

Bible  and  Church  History  Stories,  p.  180, 

Objective: 

Courage  to  do  right  wins  the  favor  of  God 
and  man. 

Songs: 

"Dare  To  Do  Right,"  Primary  Song  Book; 
"His  Little  Ones,"  Little  Stories  In  Song. 

Memory  Verse: 

I  am  God's  little  child;  that  is  better  than  all, 
He  bids  me  obey  Him;  I'll  follow  His  call; 
My  love  and  my  service  I'll  gratefully  give, 
And  praise  Him  and  bless  Him  as  long  as  I 
live. 

Note;  The  idol  spoken  of  in  this  story 
was  about  ninety  feet  high,  by  nine  feet  wide. 
Probably  nine  feet  square  at  the  base.  This 
would  mean  little  to  the  child,  but  if  some 
object  about  this  size  is  chosen  for  com- 
parison, the  child's  mental  picture  Will  be 
clearer. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  existence  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  there  lived  in  Jerusalem 
some  young  noblemen.  Among  them  were 
the  four  youths  of  this  lesson,  of  whom  the 
leader  was  Daniel.  When  Jehoiakim,  one  of 
the  last  wicked  kings  of  Judah,  rebelled 
against  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, that  mighty  monarch,  took  Jerusalem  and 
sent  captive  to  Babylon  many  of  the  nobility. 
Among  those  sent  were  Daniel  and  his 
friends. 

Once  in  Babylon  these  boys  deeply  im- 
pressed the  king.  So  he  ordered  that  they 
be  sent  to  school  three  years  that  at  the  end 
of  that  period  he  might  use  them  as  his  help- 
ers. 


At  the  king's  court  it  is  presumed  that 
those  who  are  favored  to  live  there  will  enjoy 
the  best  of  food  and  drink.  So  the  chief  of 
the  princes  in  the  palace,  as  a  special  favor, 
ordered  that  these  four  captives  should  be 
given  rich  foods  and  wine  from  the  king's 
own  table.  Now,  there  were  two  very  good 
reasons  why  the  Jewish  boys  didn't  want 
these  delicacies.  In  Babylon  the  meat  and 
wine  that  the  king  used  were  taken  from  the 
offerings  made  to  the  idols  that  the  king 
worshiped.  To  eat  and  drink  them  would 
be  to  these  boys  the  same  thing  as  worship- 
ing the  idols.  First  of  all  they  must  be  true  to 
God.  So  they  refused  this  food  and  drink. 
The  second  reason  was  that  at  home  in  Jeru- 
salem their  parents  had  taught  them  to  use 
foods  largely  vegetable  in  nature.  If  they 
did  eat  meat,  it  must  be  flesh  of  clean  animals 
only  such  as  beef  and  mutton. 

The  kind  chief  of  the  princes  who  was 
over  them  had  never  thought  of  food  as  they 
did.  He  feared  that  if  the  boys  had  their 
way,  they  would  not  thrive.  The  king,  seeing 
their  poor  bodily  condition,  might  become 
angry  at  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Daniel 
proposed  to  his  chief  that  he  try  them  out  on 
their  Jewish  diet  for  ten  days.  The  man  real- 
ly loved  Daniel  and  was  impressed  with  him. 
So  he  tried  the  plan.  At  the  end  of  ten  days 
temperate  living  had  made  the  four  so  healthy 
of  body  and  so  bright  of  mind  that  the  king 
placed  them  all  in  high  places  in  his  kingdom. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR  LEARNS  COUR- 
AGE AND  SELF-CONTROL 

Lesson  2L  For  May  30,  1943 

Text* 

Daniel  4:28-37. 

Songs: 

"Did  You  Think  To  Pray,"  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Songs;  "Dare  To  Do  Right," 
Primary  Song  Book. 

Memory  Verse: 

.    Our  Father's  love  is  sure, 
And  very  wise  His  care. 
He  gives  us  what  He  knows  is  best 
And  hears  our  every  prayer. 

Here  is  a  lesson  that  is  not  so  familiar  to 
teachers  of  Primary  children  as  many  we 
have  taught.  Therefore  we  suggest  that  you 
especially  study  the  text  of  this  lesson.  Read 
the  Book  of  Daniel  from  Chapter  1  through 
Chapter  6.  Read  also  Hurlbut's  Story  of  the 
Bible,  from  pages  421  to  440.  All  teachers 
will  need  the  background  given  here  to  be 
able  to  discuss  intelligently  the  things  re- 
garding King  Nebuchadnezzar  as  suggested 
in  the  lesson  plans. 
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STORIES  FROM  THE  BIBLE,  BOOK  OF  MORMON, 
AND  CHURCH  HISTORY 

For  Children  4  and  5  Years  of  Age 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1943 

COURAGE  AND  SELF-CONTROL 

I.  With  Physical  Pain  and  Discomfort 
II.  In  Promptly  Obeying  Parents 

III.  When  We  Think  Others  Are  Unkind 
to  Us 

IV.  When  We  Can't  Have  Our  Own  Way 

THE  STORY  OF  JOB 
Lesson  18.   For  May  2,  1943 

Objective: 

To  develop  courage  to  beat  illness,  and  the 
self-control  to  help  us  live  nature's  laws  so 
as  to  avoid  illness. 

Lesson  Development: 

I.  Show  a  picture  of  a  sick  child.  Discuss 
illness  common  to  childhood;  causes  of 
it;  cure  for  it,  and  how  courageous  peo- 
ple bear  it. 

II.  Who  in  the  community  stands  ready  to 
co-operate  with  us  when  we  have  the 
toothache,  the  measles,  etc.  Talk  about 
the  doctor  and  the  dentist. 

III.  Discuss  freely  the  prevention  of  illness 
and  discomfort.  Talk  about  the  right 
kind  of  food,  rest  habits,  of  cleanliness. 

Eat  vegetables  and  fruit 
Some  every  day, 
Watch  'old  man  stomach-ache' 
Quickly  run  away. 

IV.  Does  it  do  any  good  to  cry  about  our 
pains?  Courageous  people  try  to  cheer- 
fully bear  them. 


Songs: 

"Wear    A     Smile," 
Stories  In  Song. 


"I'll     Tty."— Little 


Lesson  Story: 

(Job  1,  Chapter  2:7-10.) 

Decide  that  Heavenly  Father  must  not  be 
blamed  for  our  illness.  That  He  regrets  that 
we  disobeyed  one  of  nature's  laws,  which 
caused  the  illness,  but  He  is  forgiving  and  will 


help  us  recover  if  we  have  faith  in  Him  as 
did  Job. 

Carefully  follow  this  lesson  development 
in  the  Manual. 

Supplementary  Story: 

"The  Go'Sleep  Story/' 

"How  can  I  go  to  bed,"  said  Penny,  the 
flossy  dog,  "till  I  say  good  night  to  Ray?  He 
gives  me  bread  and  milk,  and  pats  me  gently. 
It  is  bedtime  now  for  dogs  and  little  boys. 
I  wonder  if  he  is  asleep?" 

So  he  trotted  along  in  his  silky  white 
nightgown  till  he  found  Ray  sitting  on  moth- 
er's lap  on  the  porch,  and  she  was  telling  him 
this  little  go-sleep  story. 

"The  doggie  that  was  given  him  to  keep. 

keep,  keep. 
Went  to  see  if  little  Ray  was  asleep,  sleep, 

sleep.  ' 

"How  can  we  go  to  bed,"  said  Snowdrop 
and  Thistledown,  the  kittens,  "till  we  have 
once  more  seen  little  Ray?  He  lets  us  play 
with  his  blocks  and  ball  and  laughs  when  we 
climb  on  the  table.  It  is  bedtime  now  for 
kittens  and  dogs  and  little  boys.  Perhaps 
we  shall  find  him  asleep." 

Now  this  is  what  the  two  little  kittens 
heard : 

"One  doggie  that  was  given  him  to  keep. 

keep,  keep, 
Two  cunning  little  kitty-cats,   creep,  creep, 

creep, 
Went  to  see  if  little  Ray  was  asleep,  sleep. 

sleep." 

"How  can  we  go  to  bed,"  said  three  little 
bunnies,  "till  we  have  seen  little  Ray?"  Then 
away  they  went  in  their  white  velvet  night- 
gowns as  softly  as  three  flashes  of  snow. 
When  they  got  to  the  porch  they  heard  the 
same  story: 

"One  doggie  that  was  given  him  to  keep, 

keep,  keep. 
Two  cunning  kitty-cats  creep,  creep,  creep, 
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Three    pretty    bunnies    with    a    leap,    leap, 

leap. 
Went  to  see  if  little  Ray  was  asleep,  sleep, 

sleep." 

"How  can  we  go  to  bed,"  said  £our  little 
chicks,  "till  we  have  seen  little  Ray  once 
more?  He  scatters  crumbs  for  us  and  calls 
us."  Now  it's  time  for  chicks,  rabbits,  kittens, 
dogs  and  little  boys.    Ray  must  be  fast  asleep. 

Then  they  ran  and  fluttered  in  their 
downy  yellow  nightgowns  till  they  came  to 
the  porch.  But  little  Ray  was  not  there.  He 
had  gone  to  bed  when  mother  finished  the 
"Go-sleep"  story: 
"One  doggie  that  was  given  him  to  keep, 

keep,  keep, 
Two  cunning  kitty-cats,  creep,  creep,  creep, 
Three  little  bunnies  with  a  leap,  leap,  leap, 
Four  downy  chicks  crying  peep,  peep,  peep, 
All  saw  that  little  Ray  was  asleep,   sleep, 

sleep." — Eadora  Bumstead. 


MOTHERS'  DAY  FESTIVAL 

For  May  9,  1943 

This  is  the  special  day  for  honoring  moth- 
ers.   Tell  of  the  origin  of  this  day. 

If  the  Junior  Sunday  School  conducts  a 
program  of  its  own,  part  of  the  time  could  be 
given  to  lesson  activities  in  the  groups,  as 
usual,  for  the  interest  of  the  parents.  The 
children  may  become  tired  and  restless  if  just 
a  formal  program  of  songs  and  speeches  is 
presented. 

The  lesson  story,  "The  Childhood  of  Je- 
us" — Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones — is  de- 
veloped in  the  Manual.  It  shows  how  Jesus 
in  His  childhood  proved  His  love  for  His 
parents. 

The  following  are  program  suggestions: 

Storiest 

"Hans  and  the  Wonderful  Flower,"  For 
the  Children's  Hour,  Carolyn  S.  Bailey. 

"Little  Mother,"  Bed-Time  Stories,  by 
Moulton. 

Helping  Mother 

We'll  always  try  to  help  our  mother. 
We  won't  be  selfish  with  each  other. 
We'll  say  kind  words  to  everyone, 
We  won't  tie  pussy's  tail  for  fun. 
We  won't  be  cross  and  snarly,  too. 
And  all  the  good  we  can  we'll  do. 

Dear  God,  there  are  so  many  things 

I  ought  to  do  and  be — 

But  please  now,  make  me  do  what's  right 

so  mother  will  be  proud  of  me. 


Helping  Mother 


There  are  many,  many  things 
A  little  child  can  do. 
To  help  his  tired  mother. 
And  make  her  happy,  too. 

I  can  wash  and  dry  the  dishes, 
And  put  them  on  the  shelf. 
And  help  her  make  my  little  bed, 
And  sweep  the  porch  myself. 

I  can  bring  groceries  from  the  store, 
And  when  my  daddy's  gone, 
I'll  water  all  the  garden,  too, 
And  help  her  mow  the  lawn. 

I  can  set  the  table  for  her, 

I'd  iron  if  I  could; 

But  I  know  that  I  can  help  her  most. 

By  being  kind  and  good. 

While  the  teacher  reads  the  above  poem 
the  children  will  follow  her  in  making  the 
motions  suggested  by  the  activities  named. 

You  just  ought  to  see  my  Dad, 
A  finer  one  was  never  had. 
He  doesn't  like  me  to  be  bad, 
I'll  do  my  best  to  keep  him  glad. 

Mother's  Riddle 

Mother  has  a  kitten 

Mother  has  a  mouse 

Mother  has  a  bird 

That  sings  all  about  the  house 

Mother  has  a  lammie 

Mother  has  a  chick 

All  together  have  but  two  feet 

Guess  my  riddle,  quick! 

Songs: 

There  are  songs  about  Mother  in  our 
Junior  Sunday  School  Song  Book,  Little 
Stories  In  Song. 

Sec  the  Primary  Department  for  further 

program  suggestions. 

Lesson  Story  Enrichment: 

When  Mary,  Jesus'  mother,  was  a  little 
girl,  she  learned  to  do  the  things  in  her 
home  which  would  help  her  to  be  a  mother 
some  day.  Let  the  children  name  some  things 
that  they  may  do  to  get  ready  for  the  time 
when  they  will  have  homes  and  families  of 
their  own. 

A  little  girl  is  preparing  for  motherhood 
when  she  takes  care  of  her  playthings  in  a 
neat,  careful  way,  when  she  sets  the  table 
correctly,  when  she  is  very  careful  of  her 
clothes  that  they  do  not  become  torn  or 
soiled,  when  she  kindly  helps  care  fox  her 
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little  baby  brother  or  sister  and  when  she 
speaks  with  a  soft  voice  and  always  tries 
to  smile. 

Johnny  said  he  loved  his  mother 
Then  thoughtless  things  he'd  do 
To  grieve  and  pain  and  hurt  her 
Do  you  think  his  love  was  true? 

Anyone  who  loves  his  mother 
Can  prove  it  every  day 
For  how  could  he  really  mean  it 
If  he  does  not  then  obey? 

I  like  my  mother  very  much 
And  help  her  all  I  can; 
I  will  be  kind  and  good  to  her 
As  I  grow  to  be  a  man. 

— George  A.  Holt 

JESUS  HELPS  MARY  AND  JOSEPH 
Lesson  19>  For  May  16,  1943 

Objective; 

To  learn  to  appreciate  the  love  and  devo 
tion  of  parents  for  their  children. 

When  Fm  Kind  and  True 

When  I'm  loving,  kind  and  true 
Mother,  dear,  and  father,  too, 
Are  so  happy  as  can  be 
For  a  helpful  child  like  me. 

And  my  Father  up  above 
Blesses  me  with  His  great  love 
For  it  makes  Him  happy,  too. 
When  I'm  loving,  kind  and  true. 

Lesson  Story: 

The  Childhood  of  Jesus 

Sunday  Morning  In  the  Kinderaarten:  Life 
Lessons  for  Little  Ones:  Weed's  Life  of 
Christ;  Hurlbut's,  Life  of  Christ. 

These  books  have  the  story  of  Jesus'  child- 
hood. 


JESUS  MASTER  OF  HIMSELF 
Lesson  20.  For  May  23,  1943 

Objectivej 

To  develop  the  power  to  control  oneself 
in  situations  in  life  in  which  we  are  not 
pleased. 

Review  the  objective  of  Lesson  18  and 
'The  Story  of  Job." 

Review  the  application,  illustrations  used. 

Lesson  Development: 

(Courage  and  self-control  when  we  think 
that  members  of  our  family  or  our  playmates 
have  been  unkind  to  us.) 


1.  Discover  what  some  of  the  children's 
personal  experiences  are — 

a.  having  someone  strike  or  push  or  bite 
them,  etc. 

b.  in    having    their    personal    property 
stolen,  destroyed,  etc. 

2.  Discover  the  children's  attitude  toward 
one  who  they  think  has  hurt  them. 

Lesson  Story: 

Jesus,  Master  of  Himself 
Text: 

Matthew  26:57-69;  27:1-31;  Mark  1453- 
72;  15:1-20. 

Jesus  had  come  to  that  part  of  His  life 
which  was  to  be  the  saddest  of  all.  Let  us 
see  how  He  managed  to  take  care  of  Him- 
self. 

After  He  had  eaten  the  Last  Supper  with 
His  friends.  He  went  out  into  a  beautiful 
garden.  He  was  very  sad,  so  He  prayed  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  help  Him  be  brave. 
While  He  was  there,  soldiers  with  swords 
came  to  take  Him  away.  They  tied  His 
hands  together  and  led  Him  along.  As  Jesus 
walked  with  the  soldiers  He  asked  them 
why  they  had  come  with  swords  to  take  Him 
now.  They  could  have  taken  Him  so  many 
other  times  when  He  was  in  the  Temple  right 
in  the  city.  When  His  disciples  tried  to  pro- 
tect Him,  He  asked  them  if  they  did  not 
know  that  God  could  and  would  send  Him 
many  angels  to  protect  Him.  He  had  only 
to  ask  for  them.  But  Jesus  knew  that  He 
was  to  suffer  to  help  all  people  and  He  was 
willing  to  do  it. 

The  soldiers  did  not  wait  till  morning,  but 
they  took  Jesus  that  very  night  to  the  high 
priests.  They  hunted  for  some  one  who 
would  say  unkind  things  about  Jesus  but  they 
could  find  no  one.  They  asked  Him  if  He 
was  the  Christ.  When  He  said  that  He  was, 
they  laughed  at  Him.  They  spit  in  His  face 
and  slapped  Him  with  their  hands.  But  Jesus 
stood  calm  and  quiet.  He  was  not  thinking 
of  Himself  and  His  hurts.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  work  He  was  to  do  for  all  people. 

The  soldiers  and  a  great  crowd  of  people 
took  Jesus  from  one  judge  to  another.  Not 
one  of  them  could  find  that  He  had  done 
wrong.  One  of  these  judges  asked  the  people 
to  let  Him  go  free.  It  was  the  custom  to  re- 
lease one  prisoner  but  the  crowd  cried  out 
to  let  a  thief  go  in  His  place.  So  they  let 
the  thief  go  free  and  kept  Jesus,  a  prisoner. 

Once  they  took  ofE  His  clothes  and  put  a 
red  robe  on  Him.  Then  they  mocked  Him. 
They  bowed  to  Him  and  said,  "Hail,  King 
of  the  Jews."  They  spit  upon  Him  again 
and  hit  Him  on  the  head.  But  Jesus  still  stood 
calm.  He  said  nothing  to  them.  He  knew 
that  He  was  a  king  and  that  His  kingdom  was 
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God's  kingdom.  Once  they  whipped  Jesus. 
Do  you  wonder  how  He  could  endure  all  of 
this  suffering  without  saying  a  word  against 
these  men?  He  endured  it  because  God  gave 
Him  strength.  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  He  was 
God's  helper.  He  suffered  as  He  did  to  help 
us.  As  He  suffered,  He  did  not  think  of 
Himself  and  His  hurts.  He  thought  of  us, 
His  brothers  and  sisters. 

Not  one  of  the  high  priests  could  find  that 
Jesus  had  done  wrong,  but  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  say  so.  The  excited  crowd 
of  people  kept  calling,  "Crucify  Him,  cruci- 
fy Him."  So  the  Roman  governor  let  the 
people  have  their  way  about  it.  They  took 
Jesus  away  to  crucify  Him.  They  thought 
that  if  He  died  He  could  not  help  people  any 
more.  They  did  not  understand  that  He 
could  av/aken  again  and  that  He  would  do 
so.  His  disciples  hardly  understood  it  either, 
but  soon  they  were  going  to  learn  about  it. 
— M.  B.  Kerr 

Note:  Notice  that  the  horrible  details  of 
Jesus'  trials  are  not  stressed.  Such  details  are 
not  for  the  ears  of  little  children.  The  writer 
has  endeavored  to  show  how  Jesus  was  mas- 
ter of  Himself.  Little  children  need  to  learn 
to  be  masters  of  themselves.  They  need  to 
learn  also  to  think  of  other  people  as  well  as 
of  themselves.  What  greater  example  of 
such  self-control  could  we  offer  them  than 
the  story  of  Jesus,  the  Christ? 

TIM  LEACHY  AND  HIS  DOG 

Lesson  2L  For  May  30,  1943 

Objective: 

To  develop  power  to  make  ourselves  do 
what  is  best  for  us  and  others. 

Review  Last  Sunday's  Lesson; 

( Courage  and  self-control  when  others  are 
unkind  to  us.) 

Lesson  Development; 

Discuss  kindness  to  animals. 
How  do  animals  prove  that  they  love  us? 
How  can  we  show  our  love  for  them? 
(The  Kress  and  Woolworth  stores  have 
many  books  of  colored  animal  pictures.) 

Lesson  Story; 

Tim  Leachy  and  His  Dog 

Follow  this  story  development  in  the  Man- 
ual. 

The  Lost  Kitty 

There  was  once  a  small  gray  tabby  cat. 


who  lived  with  a  nice  little  old  lady  in  a 
little  red  cottage  down  a  lane. 

One  day  Tabby  Gray  decided  to  take  a 
little  trip  out  to  see  the  world.  She  went  to 
the  end  of  the  lane  and  through  the  woods 
and  after  a  while  she  came  to  a  town. 

Now,  the  town  was  full  of  streets  and 
houses  and  back  fences,  oh,  so  many  back 
fences,  and  the  small  gray  tabby  cat  went 
walking  along  to  find  a  place  to  stop  for 
dinner.     She  was  very  hungry. 

But  the  back  fences  were  very  long,  and 
one  ran  into  the  next,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  traveling,  she  looked  around  and  she  did 
not  know  where  she  was.  She  must  be  lost. 
She  decided  to  jump  off  the  fence  and  mew 
at  a  kitchen  door. 

The  kitchen  door  opened,  and  the  small 
gray  tabby  cat  walked  inside.  It  was  a  very 
clean  kitchen  and  there  was  a  fine  smell  of 
things  cooking  on  the  stove.  There  was  a 
child  there,  too,  and  Tabby  Gray  mewed 
her  sweetest  mew  to  the  little  girl,  but  not 
one  drop  of  her  glass  of  milk  would  she 
share  with  Tabby  Gray. 

"This  is  not  a  place  for  me,"  said  Tabby,- 
and  out  she  went  and  on  her  way. 

Presently  she  came  to  another  kitchen 
door  that  was  open  and  another  little  child 
was  there.  This  little  girl  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  first  one. 

"See  the  poor  little  lost  cat,"  said  the 
second  Httle  girl,  "all  dirty  and  hungry!  You 
shall  have  some  milk.    Good  little  pussy!" 

Then  the  little  girl  got  her  bowl  of  cold 
milk  from  the  ice-box  and  poured  half  of  it 
into  a  blue  saucer  for  the  kitty. 

"Purr,  purr,"  sang  Tabby  Gray. 

"Thank  you,  I  should  like  to  live  with  you, 
but  I  have  a  good  home." 

"All  right,"  said  the  little  girl,  opening  the 
kitchen  door  again.  "Good-bye,  Pussy,  and 
come  again  sometime." 

Now,  when  Tabby  Gray  was  outside  she 
looked  about  her  and  found  out  a  funny 
thing.  She  had  walked  along  so  many  back 
fences  that  she  had  come  again  to  the  place 
where  she  had  started.  She  was  not  lost 
any  more.     So  she  trotted  along  home. 

"You  had  a  long  walk,"  said  the  old  wom- 
an.   "Did  you  have  a  good  time?" 

"I  learned  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
little  children,"  said  Tabby  Gray,  "one  kind 
is  willing  to  share  with  even  a  kitty,  and  the 
other  kind  is  not.  I  like  the  sharing  kind." 
— Adapted  from  For  the  Children's  Hour,  by 
Carolyn  Bailey. 


A  man's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp;  or  what  is  heaven  for? 

— Browning. 
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LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1943 
COURAGE  AND  SELF  CONTROL 

As  has  been  repeatedly  said  here  in  order 
to  be  most  successful,  a  teacher  must  live  and 
embody  the  virtues  that  she  wishes  to  teach. 
Example  is  more  powerful  and  more  con- 
vincing by  far  than  words. 

We  begin  this  month  with  a  consideration 
of  the  desireable  attributes  of  courage  and 
self-control.  Many  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  are  given  to  us  each  day 
but  let  us  review  in  our  minds  our  opportuni- 
ties as  presented  each  Sunday.  Namely,  they 
are  the  opportunities  to  sing  alone,  to  con- 
verse with  little  children,  to  tell  them  stories, 
to  illustrate  gospel  principles,  to  draw  and 
permit  the  children  to  draw  illustrations  for 
these  lessons.  It  appears  that  the  two  features 
requiring  most  courage  and  self-control  are 
singing  and  drawing.  As  to  singing,  never 
be  self-conscious  about  it.  Fill  your  soul 
with  a  wealth  of  lovely  songs.  Memorize 
them  and  be  alert  to  sing  them  as  often  as 
opportunity  permits.  Freely  use  your  black- 
board to  illustrate  the  characters,  scenes  and 
incidents  in  the  lesson.  Children  are  not 
critical  as  to  how  finished  these  illustrations 
are.  Their  illustrations  are  most  crude  and 
simple,  but  to  them  they  mean  a  great  deal 
and  so  will  yours. 

PIONEER  HANDCART  CHILDREN 
Lesson  1 8,  For  May  2, 1 943 

Objectivei 

To  discuss  some  of  the  situations  msible 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Nursery  children  that  are 
physically  painful. 

To  relate  our  behavior  at  the  time  and 
during  the  period  that  pain  persisted. 

Lesson  Development; 

With  little  children  always  base  your  de- 
velopment upon  something  of  which  they 
know  and  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Be- 
"ore  you  go  to  Sunday  School  think  over 


your  particular  group,  what  misfortunes  they 
may  have  had  and  find  out,  if  you  can,  their 
reaction.  To  be  effective  these  lessons  must 
be  personalized.  Think  of  how  the  con- 
dition developed,  the  child's  reaction  to  it 
and  the  parents'  reaction  to  it.  Were  cour- 
age and  self-control  exercised  also  by  the 
parents?  Often  the  child's  effort  to  practice 
courage  and  self-control  is  defeated  by  the 
parents'  lack  of  it.  Analyze  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  and  the  reactions.  Glorify  courage 
and  self-control  as  practiced  in  the  situations 
discussed.  Make  courage  and  self-control 
the  desired  achievement. 

Lesson  Story: 

(Taken  from  Pioneer  History.) 

Picture: 

Here,  again,  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  who  is  not  accustomed  tO'  drawing, 
especially  in  public,  to  exercise  a  little  cour- 
age, and,  if  she  has  visitors,  a  little  self-con- 
trol. Her  probable  reaction  would  be  not  to 
draw  because  the  visitors  might  criticize  or 
laugh.  Let  her  drawing  be  mass  drawing, 
thus  giving  more  body  to  the  picture.  This 
is  accomplished  by  using  the  side  of  a  piece 
of  soft  chalk  rather  than  the  end. 

Before  drawing  a  pioneer  home  you  may 
wish  to  present  and  discuss  the  kind  of  homes 
in  which  your  children  live.  Pictures  of  such 
might  be  found  in  many  magazines  or  in  the 
real  estate  section  of  your  Sunday  paper. 
Follow  this  presentation  and  discussion  of 
the  pioneer  home  which  is  probably  a  log 
house. 

These  people  wanted  to  move  and  come 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  live.  When  we 
move  we — 

1 .  Pack  all  of  our  things  in  boxes 

2.  Get  a  moving  van,  truck  or  wagon  or 
train  to  haul  them  for  us 

3.  Ride  to  our  new  home  in  our  automo- 
bile, on  the  bus,  or  the  train. 

Present  pictures  of  the  above  or  draw  pic- 
tures as  the  discussion  proceeds. 
When  these  people  moved  they — 
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1.  Had  to  decide  wliich  things  to  take  and 
which  to  leave  behind. 

2.  Had  only  a  little  handcart  in  which  to 
pack  whatever  they  had  to  take. 

3.  Had  to  push  the  cart  and  walk  all  the 
way. 

A  picture  of  a  family  pushing  a  handcart 
has  appeared  frequently  in  old  issues  of  the 
Deseret  News,  Church  Section,  on  the  cover 
of  the  Instructor,  or  a  print  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Utah  Photo  Materials  Co., 
27  West  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  The  cost  of  such  a  print  depends  upon 
the  size  desired. 

The  chorus  of  "The  Handcart  Song,"  pub- 
lished in  Pioneer  Songs,  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  Utah  Pioneers,  would  be  very  appropriate 
to  sing  here. 

MOTHERS'  DAY  FESTIVAL 
Lesson  19*  For  May  %  1943 

In  our  lesson  Manual,  you  will  find  sug- 
gestions both  for  program  participation  and 
for  a  lesson.  It  is  not  desirable  to  require  these 
babies  to  sit  during  the  entire  Sunday  School 
session  listening  to  program  features  that 
they  do  not  understand.  We  suggest  that 
they  make  their  contribution  and  then  retire 
to  their  classroom  for  a  lesson  devoted  to 
honoring  mothers. 

ABRAHAM  AND  LOT 
Lesson  20.  For  May  16,  1943 

Objective: 

Courage  and  self-control  when  others  are 
unkind  to  us;  e.  g.,  oar  brothers  and  sisters. 

Review  of  Lesson  18: 

Since  our  objective  of  courage  and  self- 
control  carries  through  for  four  Sundays,  it  is 
well  each  Sunday  to  briefly  review  the  les- 
son of  the  previous  Sunday.  In  this  case 
we  would  review  Lesson  1 8  since  last  Sunday 
we  observed  Mothers'  Day. 

Refer  once  more  to  the  incidents  in  your 
local  situation  which  formed  the  basis  of 
your  lesson  developed  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
May.  See,  for  instance,  if  the  hurts  and 
bruises  are  healed  or  if  the  cause  for  dis- 
comfort has  been  removed.  Be  sure  that  your 
review  is  a  checkup  on  specific  cases.  Gen- 
eralities are  out  of  order  here. 

Development  of  the  Lesson: 

Last  Sunday  we  were  concerned  with  our 
own  actions  that  resulted  in  physical  pain  or 
discomfort.  Today  our  courage  and  self- 
control  must  be  exercised  in  relation  to  the 

action  of  others. 


Again,  you  must  know  your  children  and 
the  families  to  which  they  belong.  If  your 
class  is  not  too  large,  list  their  names  on  the 
blackboard  and  place  by  each  the  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters  that  they  have.  List  the 
kind  and  unkind  acts  of  these  brothers  and 
sisters  under  separate  headings.  Take  the 
most  prominent  of  these  unkind  acts.  Dis- 
cuss what  happened,  how  and  why.  Have 
the  children  relate  in  what  ways  they  demon- 
strated courage  and  self-control. 

Lesson  Story: 

{Genesis,  Chapter  13) 
This  story  of  Abraham  and  Lot  just  re- 
emphasizes  our  objective,  showing  that  God 
is  pleased  with  people  who  exercise  courage 
and  self-control  in  their  dealings  with  others 
who  have  wronged  them. 

CHRISTINA  S  DOLLY 
Lesson  2L  For  May  23,  1943 

Objective: 

Courage  and  self~control  when  we  can't 
have  our  way  in  our  everyday  home. 

Review  of  Last  Sunday's  Lesson: 

Take  one  of  the  incidents  related  by  the 
children  last  Sunday  in  which  their  brothers 
or  sisters  are  unkind  to  them.  After  re- 
viewing the  incident  have  the  child  report 
on  their  actions  this  week.  Is  kindness  and 
consideration  being  practiced  more  by  these 
family  members  or  was  it  necessary  that  the 
child  reporting,  continue  to  practice  courage 
and  self-control?  Briefly,  in  what  way  did 
Abraham  practice  courage  and  self-control? 

Development  of  the  Lesson: 

A  discussion  of  pictures  of  children  doing 
desirable  and  undesirable  things  in  our  every- 
day home  would  make  an  excellent  begin- 
ner. In  this  discussion  the  children,  no 
doubt,  would  reveal  what  they  do  at  home 
that  is  not  so  desirable.  Discuss  with  the 
children  what  they  should  do.  The  story 
in  the  lesson  Manual  of  the  little  boy  at 
bedtime  and  what  he  did  could  be  made  the 
story  of  some  child  in  your  class.  If  you  know 
of  some  child  whose  actions  in  some  measure 
parallel  those  in  the  story,  use  him  or  her 
to  illustrate  your  point,  showing  the  courage 
and  self-control  exercised. 

Lesson  Story: 

We  again  take  the  story  of  Christina,  the 
little  Pioneer  girl,  who  helped  to  pack  their 
things  in  a  handcart  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Before  beginning  this  story  produce  a  sur- 
prise package   in   which   there  is   a   doll,   if 
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possible,  a  doll  that  has  been  your  favorite 
toy.  Tell  the  children  this  after  the  pack- 
age  has  been  opened.  List  or  draw  their 
favorite  toys. 

Continue  then  briefly  reviewing  the  story 
of  Christina  and  showing  how  she  exercised 
courage  and  self-control  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  leave  her  precious  dolly  be- 
hind. 

SCOTTYS  HOME 
Lesson  22.  For  May  30,  1943 

Objective: 

To  develop  a  consciousness  of  what  oar 
property  rights  really  are  and  what  the  rights 
of  other  people  are. 

Lesson  Developmentt 

In  laying  the  foundation  for  the  respect  of 
others,  we  must  first  respect  and  try  to  in- 


fluence others  to  respect  the  child's'  own 
rights.  Every  child  has  the  right  to  expect 
that  what  is  his  should  not  be  borrowed  or 
used  in  any  way  without  his  permission.  It 
is  upon  this  fundamental  right  of  childhood 
that  our  lesson  No.  22,  that  of  "Scotty's 
Home,"  is  based.  You  will  note  that  even 
though  the  child  was  not  at  home  the  mother 
waited  to  obtain  permission  before  using 
those  things  which  were  Scotty's, 

In  your  situation  what  is  the  practice  in 
the  homes  of  the  children  that  you  teach? 
First  of  all,  what  are  their  possessions? 
Where  do  they  keep  them?  What  care  do 
they  take  of  them?  Have  they  a  right  to 
leave  them  out  where  others  may  get  at  them? 
Should  they  not  put  their  things  away  in 
their  own  room,  closet  or  box?  Have  they 
then  a  right  to  expect  others  to  respect  their 
ownership  and  ask  permission  before  using 
these  things? 
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minds  of  the  people  and  even  of  these  chil- 
dren. Latter-day  Saints  will  be  deeply 
thoughtful  and  prayerful  when  they  know 
that  thousands  of  people  living  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  are  members  of  the  Church 
and  that  these  include  Hawaiians,  Filipinos, 
Japanese,  Portuguese,  Samoans,  Chinese,  as 
well  as  people  of  the  white  race. 

The  lesson  Manual  emphasizes  the  point 
that  these  people  are  Latter-day  Saints  in 
every  sense. 

Have  the  children  read  the  Manual  care- 
fully. If  possible,  have  a  Hawaiian  mission- 
ary read  the  passage  taken  from  the  Book 
of  Mormon  published  in  the  Hawaiian 
language.  Let  the  children  follow  his  read- 
ing by  turning  to  the  same  passage  in  an 
English  Book  of  Mormon. 

WE  GO  TRAVELING  AGAIN 
Lesson  20.  For  May  30t  1943 

This  lesson  must  be  handled  with  very 
great  care.  Distrust  of  Japanese  because  of 
the  treachery  at  Pearl  Harbor  has  put  every- 
one in  the  United  States  under  a  very  severe 
test.  Americans,  justly,  pride  themselves  up- 
on their  fairness  and  good  sportsmanship. 
They  naturally  despise  treachery  and  bad 
sportsmanship.  War  does  violence  to  many 
noble  principles.  It  is  a  proper  function  of 
the  teacher  of  religion  to  help  people  and 
especially  children  and  others  of  immature 


judgment  and  emotions  to  "stand  firm  under 
the  pressures  of  life"  in  war  time  and  at  all 
times.  Without  any  show  of  disloyalty  on 
the  one  hand  or  of  fanaticism  on  the  other, 
the  teacher  with  great  coolness  and  level 
headedness  should  remind  the  children  that 
when  we  think  of  Japanese  here,  we  must 
remember  that  some  Americans  are  prisoners 
of  war  in  Japan  and  that  we  hope  they  arc 
treated  well  and  fairly.  We  should  be  willing 
that  the  Japanese  in  America  shall  be  treated 
as  we  want  the  Americans  in  Japan  to  be 
treated,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you." 

There  are  excellent  Japanese  Sunday 
Schools  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  growth 
of  missionary  work  among  the  Japanese 
there  has  been  very  remarkable.  Everyone 
hopes  that  the  Japanese  living  in  America 
and  in  Hawaii  will  be  able  to  prove  by  what 
they  do  that  they  are  good  Christians  and 
that  they  love  democracy  and  are  willing  to 
protect  it. 

This  lesson  includes  a  rapid  scanning  of 
Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  Schools  in  other 
lands  of  the  South  Seas,  of  Australia  and  of 
South  America.  It  covers  a  great  field.  The 
teacher  with  pictures,  information  and  stories 
from  several  of  these  lands  will  find  the  class 
period  a  busy  one,  indeed.  Keep  constantly 
before  the  class  the  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  brotherly  love  and  let  everything 
you  do  motivate  the  children  to  a  deep  and 
wholesome  attitude. 
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Be  Careful,  Genealogist! 

"Is  it  true  that  it  cost  $100  to  have  your 
family  tree  looked  up?" 

"Well,  not  exactly.  I  paid  $5  to  have  it 
looked  up,  and  $95  to  have  it  hushed  up." 

t 
To  Match 

Architect:  "Now  if  you'll  give  me  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  kind  of  home  you  need." 

Prospective  Builder:  "Well,  we  want 
something  to  go  with  an  antique  door  knocker 
my  wife  brought  home  from  Mexico  City." 

Heredity  vs.  Personality 

"Now,  my  boy,  you  understand  perfectly 
what  I  mean?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  boy,  "what  it  boils  down 
to  is  this:  If  I  do  well,  it's  because  of  heredity, 
and  if  I  fail,  it's  my  own  fault." 

That  Is  Different 

The  committee  of  the  women's  club  were 
discussing  their  program.  One  member  sug- 
gested that  a  glove-making  class  would  be 
interesting. 

"Do  you  think  that's  really  necessary — at 
our  age,  I  mean?"  asked  one  elderly  woman, 
looking  rather  alarmed. 

"What,  glove-making?"  she  was  asked. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  looking  greatly  relieved. 
"I  thought  you  said  love-making!" 

What's  the  Use? 

A  civil  engineer,  building  a  railroad  in  old 
Mexico,  was  trying  to  show  a  native  how 
much  the  new  railway  would  benefit  the 
country. 

"How  long  does  it  take  you  to  carry  vour 
produce  to  market  at  present?"  he  asked. 

"With  a  mule  it  takes  three  days,"  came 
the  reply. 

"There  you  are!"  exclaimed  the  engineer, 
"When  this  railroad  is  in  operation  you  will 
be  able  to  take  your  produce  to  market  and 
return  home  the  same  day!" 

"Very  good,  senor,"  said  the  native.  "But 
what  shall  I  do  with  the  other  two  days?" 
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Fifty-Fifty 

Jenny:  "Your  face  would  stop  a  clock!" 
Lennie:  "And  yours  would  make  one  run." 

AHintOrAKickt 

He:  "I've  never  seen  such  dreamy  eyes 
before." 

She:  "You  never  stayed  so  late  before." 

Not  Sickness 

Examiner:  "Ever  had  any  trouble  with 
dyspepsia?" 

Recruit:  "Only  once — I  tried  to  spell  it." 

Shivered  Often 

First  Old  Maid:  "I  shiver  every  time  I 
think  of  a  handsome  young  man  kissing  me" 

Second  Old  Maid:  "And  here  I've  been 
thinking  you  had  St.  Vitus  dance  all  these 
years." 

Perhaps 

"I  see,  dear,"  remarked  the  wife,  reading 
from  her  newspaper,  "that  a  woman  has  been 
awarded  $2,000  for  the  loss  of  a  thumb.  I 
shouldn't  have  thought  a  thumb  was  as  valu- 
able as  that." 

"Perhaps  she  kept  her  husband  under  it," 
grunted  her  spouse. 

Legal  Distinction 

The  judge  looked  sternly  down  at  the  old 
darkey  before  him.  "Are  you  defending  this 
case/ 

The  darkey  shook  his  head. 

"No,  suh,"  he  replied,  and,  pointing  to  his 
lawyer:  "Cat's  de  defendant;  I'se  de  gen 'man 
dat  stole  de  chickens." 

He  Did  It 

A  man  was  being  tried  in  an  English  court 
for  misappropriating  a  pig,  and  a  conscienti- 
ous witness,  to  whom  the  accused  was  said 
to  have  confided,  was  being  examined. 

"Can  you  repeat  the  exact  words  in  which 
the  prisoner  confessed  to  taking  the  pig?" 
asked  counsel. 

"He  said,  sir,  he  took  the  pig." 

The  judge  tried  to  simplify  the  question: 
"Did  the  prisoner  say,  'He  took  the  pig,'  or 
1  took  the  pig?" 

"Oh,  your  Honor,  he  said  he  took  it.  Your 
Honor's  name  wasn't  even  mentioned." 
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